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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


RICHMOND, SEPTEMBER, 1859. 


LETTERS OF A SPINSTER. 


Concerning the Inauguration of the 50th President of the United States, and the Public 
Affairs of the 21st Century. 


LETTER XVI. 


FROM MISS JANE DELAWARE PEYTON, 
Presently at Washington, 
TO MISS MARY TIBERIN BOONE, 
Rasselas, Oregon, 
WasuHinoton, Quarter of the Senate, } 


Feb. —, A. D., 2029. 


I do not think, My Dear M., that there 
can be urged a stronger argument (I 
mean, of course, an argumentum ad homi- 
nem, for of others there is no lack) in 
favour of kindness and charity to the un- 
fortunate, and self-denial to ourselves, 
than is to be found in the reflection which 
we have all made at one time or another, 
that the break of day comes always to 
the watcher, whether the night have been 
spent in necessary, though unwelcome, 
labour, or in the sick chamber of a fel- 
low-creature, with a sensation more re- 
freshing and happier than when the dark 
hours have been wasted in feast and 
revel amid the glare, heat and din of a 
crowded assembly. The fact has often 
recurred to me as a practical illustration 
of that general truth, so often enunciated 
from the pulpit, yet so little attended to: 
so much questioned and cavilled at by 
optimists: so constantly admitted in eve- 
ry-lay life and experience: which is this, 
that the positive character of all our 
enjoyments depends always upon some 
antecedent of suffering or of pain; or, in 
the words of Holy Writ, that through 
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much tribulation we must enter into 
the kingdom of heaven. After sitting 
through the long, silent hours of night 
by the pillow of some haggard and 
feverish sufferer, it is like a hopeful 
assurance of good to come, to watch the 
lattice becoming distinct in the outer 
light; to hear the first twitter of the 
awakening bird; to lift the casement and 
listen to the rustle of the trees, pranking 
their foliage and preparing for another 
visit of the sun; to taste the morning 
wind rising from the earth like incense ; 
and to feel with thankfulness that joy 
cometh in the morning. 

How different the sensation when the 
early day, with all its freshness and pro- 
mise, meets us as we drive from a pro- 
longed and giddy revel through the silent 
streets: the dark figures of the houses 
just beginning to rear their half-defined 
outlines, like shapeless giants, upon the 
grey sky, while here and there a dim 
light moves across their surface from 
window to window, as the sons and 
daughters of toil boune themselves to 
their appointed tasks. Onward you roll, 
giddy, feverish, and envious of those who 
are just awakening to the new day; 
the rattle of the carriage wheels, beating 
out, with its hoarse rumble, the hum of 
the music which would still keep time 
and cadence in the whirling brain; and 
you shrink to your darkened chamber, 
half expecting to find yourself there 
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asleep, feeling all the while as if you had 
been robbing the blessed heaven of some- 
what, and were afraid of the light. 


Some such sensations were mine as I 
drove, yesterday, from the grand ball 
masqué, of which I wrote to you in my 
last. You will find elaborate notices of 
it in all the newspapers, which are about 
as correct and as near the reality as Fon- 
tenelle’s descriptions of the inhabitants 
of Saturn; for these people, which the 
facetious Frenchman made out to be tall 
fellows, with yellow beards and long 
arms, the learned have long since proved 
to be nothing less than huge centipedal 
shell-fish, who live as men of wealth and 
leisure do among us, upon the clams, 
oysters and snails furnished ready to 
their hands. In judging of such festal 
notices, there is one general rule to be 
observed, which is, that those which are 
worst written are always the most cor- 
rect—a rule which will aprly about as 
well to every species of official writing of 
the present times. The truth is, that in 
such cases, the description of the fete is 


always written out some days before it 


takes place. The manner in the present 
instance having been as follows. Every 
king, queen, knight, princess, flower-girl 
or gipsey, who designed themselves for 
the entertainment, had sent in advance 
their mercer’s or milliner’s note or cer- 
tificate, describing their several equip- 
ments and regalia, with their stature, the 
length of their foot, and the color of their 
eyes, hair or beard. These documents 
were addressed to the reporters of the 
Mercury, the Times, the Press, the World, 
or such one of the editorial gentry as 
happened, for the time being, to be in 
the confidence of the several debutants. 
At a proper season, these officials met in 
grand conclave, produced each his bun- 
dle of invoices, and when they had been 
compared, they set about to devise tab- 
leaux, invent incidents, vamp up speeches, 
cvin bon-mots; and when the whole ma- 
terial had been worked and kneaded into 
proper consistence, the bill of the play 
was laid before the lady of the feast for 
her approval. When her sanction had 
been obtained, the grand bulletin, with 
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some few characteristic flourishes to de- 
signate the proprieties of the several 
journals, was sent to press in the several 
publication offices, so that the affair was 
in print before the music had ceased 
playing. This arrangement has the great 
advantage that it makes the fete, with all 
its incidents, consistent and certain. It 
has also, indirectly, a moral tendency in 
another direction. It prevents adven- 
turers and people of fashion merely from 
leaving their tailor’s, milliner’s or jew- 
eler’s bills too long unpaid, or making 
them unproportioned to their means and 
revenue. That king or princess would 
be permanently disgraced who should 
bespeak his regalia, and get himself and 
his appointments properly inset in the 
tableaux of some favorite journalist, to 
whom the artist should, after all this, 
and at the last moment, refuse his furni- 
ture on account of an unpaid bill. 

We were set down at the door of the 
mansion, amid a blaze of light; and 
though the entrance and vestibule were 
kept clear by a strong body of police, yet 
the street in the immediate vicinity was 
crowded with curious spectators, who, as 
the revelers alighted, ventured boldly at 
conjectures, not ouly of the personages, 
but at the characters they were best fitted 
to sustain. This was a good prologue to 
the play within, and the hits at individual 
peculiarities were sometimes so plain and 
so well put in as to produce shouts of 
merriment. We were received by a con- 
fidential servant transmuted for the night 
into a grey-bearded seneschal, with so- 
lemn step and silver wand, who scanned 
us in silence, received the cards contain- 
ing our real and counterfeited designa- 
tions, and consigned us to an usher, 
equipped a la Chinois, in a nankeen 
frock, with trowsers and peaked shoes, 
who marshaled us to the dressing-rooms. 
On our entrance here the magical design 
of the evening began to appear, and the 
real world had slipped from us alto- 
gether. The furniture of the apartments 
had been travestied for the occasion. 
The mirrors were held up by monstrous 
animals, winged-lions, dragons and hip- 
pogriffs. The lights issued from the 
mouths of serpents, ostriches, flamed 
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from antique cressets, or were flaunted 
by fauns and bacchanals. The sofas and 
lounges had been transformed into huge 
crocodiles, seals and saurians, sphynxes, 
couchant leopards and hounds. The me- 
nials were the only realities in the apart- 
ment. They wore loose, puffed bodices, 
of a large-leaved, red and yellow pattern, 
concealing the bust up to the throat, leav- 
ing the arms bare from the elbow; from 
this depended light, close skirts, with an 
embroidered border, the foot gear consist- 
ing of blue stockings and red slippers. 
The hair was dressed close, with large, 
plain hoop ear-rings. They were excel- 
lently well chosen—‘tended us i’ the 
eyes, and made their bends adornings.” 


Ifere in this green-room of the play- 
house, before the mask or domino had 
been fitted, or the character fairly put 
on, to which we were pledged for the 
evening, we exchanged civilities with our 
acquaintances, and as each new costume 
was relieved from its husk and wrap- 
pings, and came out for perusal, it was 
greeted with critical admiratiun, with 
applause, or with mirth, as the case: re- 
quired, or as’ the amiability of the party 
would permit. The great concern with 
the mummers was to know if there were 
duplicates of the same character; and 
while we were adjusting our own habili- 
ments, there were developed two very 
excellent representatives of good Queen 
Bess, with high, starched ruffs, and long 
stays, projecting above the shoulders, like 
the wings of an eagle. Both the queens 
were stately and well equipped; but one 
of them being darker of hue than the 
other, and the auburn wig, which she 
wore out respect to history, suiting ill 
with the olive of her complexion, she, in 
the most perfect good humor, resigned 
throne and sceptre for the evening, and 
by help of some letting down and some 
trussing up, a pair of clouted shoes and 
a peeled poplar wand, was forthwith and 
amid much laughter, transmuted into a 
very good edition of Meg Merrilies. Here 
we fuund also an excellent semblance of 
Lady Macbeth, with large, ghostly eyes, 
thin and half open lips, watchful and 
merciless. She was snuffing her wax 


taper, and perfuming the hand from 
which the imaginary spots were to be 
rubbed out. She wore the peculiar head 
gear, in which Retzsch had delineated 
the Lady many years since, with the 
folds of the drapery plaited over the fore- 
head, giving the outline of an imperfect 
and unstable regal crown. By the way, 
what a genius the great outliner must 
have had? He is comparable only with 
the english Ilogarth, and the difference 
between the one and the other is, that 
the creatures of the Englishman were, in 
almost every instance, exemplars of com- 
mon, nay, even of the lowest life, while 
those of the German range through all 
possible forms of humanity, connecting 
themselves on the one hand with the ce- 
lestial above, and on the other with the 
animal beneath. There is certainly no 
power or faculty belonging to our race 
which, when closely regarded, is so won- 
derful as that which makes the painter 
and the musician the sculptor and the 
poet; and there is none, the capacity for 
which is so decidedly born with us, or 
which is so palpably the result of organi- 
zation and independent of culture. That 
a@ man, with a simple stick, armed only 
with a bit of pigment at the end of it, 
should be able to produce such combina- 
tions on a smooth surface of plane and 
curved lines, as shall represent every dis- 
tinct phase of human life and passion — 
should, by the inflexion of an outline 
made instinctively, and in so delicate a 
curve as to defy the measurement of the 
highest power of the microscope, produce 
determined expressions of human feeling 
which can neither be misconstrued nor 
misunderstood, is surely a most wonder- 
fulendowment. Nor is the power of the 
artist less miraculous, who can bring 
from a hollow reed or a few strained 
wires or thrams sounds that make us 
deem the full choir of heaven is near! 
These capabilities have always seemed to 
me more astonishing than the powers of 
reason which we are so fond of referring 
to, as the dominant and distinguishing 
characteristic of our race, For which 
reason I always place Shakspeare, Ra- 
phael and Mozart higher than Newton, 
Kepler or Galileo. 
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Here we found ourselves among many 
light fancies, coming in and going out— 
Swiss girls, Scotch Girls, Italian girls. 
Fenellas not mute, and Floras not yet in 
blossom. But, as we were nearing the 
door, there swept by us a majestic shade, 
which it will be well to describe before 
it fades from my remembrance. This 
was a nationality—a personification of 
the great State of New York, the Empire 
as she is sometimes called. The lady 
was tall, fully developed, and rather mas- 
sive in her proportions, with a head such 
as we would give to the mother of Corio- 
Janus or of the Gracchi. The face was 
beautiful, quiet and queenly, as if it 
had never encountered the disagreements 
which writhe and solidify the features. 
Over it rose a tiara, which we at first 
thought represented the head gear which 
the ancients gave to Cybele, but on a 
more close observation we discovered the 
design to be more suggestive and cognate. 
The circlet at the lower rim was of chased 
silver, over which rose in high relief, and 
in or-molu, a chain of alternate paddle- 
wheels and helices, the two great movers 
of the sea. This was surmounted by a 
dark band, representing very perfectly 
the bulwarks of a large ship; and at the 
intervals, where the usual regal crown 
has crosses or fleurs de lis, there were 
mast-heads, made life-like by the stays 
or rigging by which they were supported. 
The lady wore about her neck a curious 
necklace of little blocks and sheaves, and 
above a broad zone, on which were em- 
broidered seals, dolphins and marine pro- 
ductions, and in the hollow of the cor- 
sage was seen emblazoned the arms of 
the great State, with the modest and 
hopeful motto, “Excelsior.” The bodice 
and tunic were of piled and mottled silk, 
the color of autumn woods. In her hand 
she carried a bundle, very artistically 
tied, of wheat-stalks, inset among tufts 
of fir and leaves of oak. 

Leaving this imperial lady, we threaded 
our way towards the reception room—as 
we neared which there appeared, leaning 
on one side of the entrance, and looking 
alternately at the company within and 
those without, a gigantic ape, with a 
knotted stick in one of his long, lean 
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hands. As we started at this untoward ap- 
parition, it very courteously mopped and 
mowed at us, and gave us to understand 
in apeish dumb show that we might 
safely enter the apartment. An animal 
of similar proportion stood on the inside 
of the door, and, by signs and gibberish, 
motioned us towards a group of maskers 
standing near by, and who seemed to be 
the principal personages of the fete. As 
we advanced to pay our homage and 
salutation to this party, a suppressed and 
unearthly chatter from the ape behind 
gave notice that something was about to 
happen, when a slight pull on the sleeve 
of St. Bridget, whom you know I am to 
represent for the evening, made me turn 
suddenly, and the lady hostess stood be- 
fore me. Her good-humored and really 
handsome face looked out from a halo of 
broad ruffles, such as tufted the tab capes 
ordinarily worn about the year seventeen 
hundred and something by English land- 
ladies. The corsage was that of the 
merry wives, Mrs. Ford and Mrs. Page. 
The dress of common calico, very capa- 
cious, and with an extensive train, which 
was drawn through the pocket holes. In 
front she wore a white apron, fitting close 
like armor—a bunch of antique keys at 
her girdle. Her hands were folded be- 
fore her, and over each arm hung a snow 
white napkin. Her short courtesy and 
salutation of “what lacks the reverend 
mother?” came from her much more na- 
turally than our studied ‘‘ Pax vobiscum” 
and “ Benedicite’”—the latter being more 
removed from the original character. 
When, with a slight toss of the broad 
ruffles and a deep inclination towards the 
folded hands, our merry land-lady bade 
us be of good cheer and turned to receive 
other maskers who had already passed 
the apes—the pillars of Hercules to this 
fairy. world of pleasure. We were met 
immediately and welcomed by the lord 
of the mansion, who, as all husbands ar2 
or should be on such occasions, was quite 
a secondary personage, disdaining all 
disguise, of which he is, indeed, incapa- 
ble, aud giving to the pleasures of the 
evening only his great wealth, set off 
with a wealth of kindness of infinitely 
greater value. 
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We were now fairly naturalized and 
entitled to the privileges which our vest- 
ments denoted, and were borne onwards 
towards the heart of the assembly by a 
full tide of gay revelers. The whole of the 
very spacious mansion had been thrown 
open to the company. The courts, corri- 
dors and piazzas having been temporarily 
enciosed for the occasion, by light metal 
and canvass partitions, thus affording 
every variety of temperature and of light, 
and producing here and there nooks and 
cross-alleys, which had been curiously 
converted into grottoes or shrines, where 
masks might exchange gibes, confidences 
or explanations. The lower floor was, 
however, the stage for the principal per- 
sons of the drama. From these lower 
apartments the moveables had been ga- 
thered and arranged in the corners and 
recesses. The walls had been also deco- 
rated for the occasion, by bold frescoes, 
and hung with wreaths and tapestry. 
In the middle court, the floor of which is 
Mosaic of a large pattern, were arranged 
beauffets and sideboards, spread with light 
delicacies, fruits, ices, conserves, sherbet, 
wine and punch; which restoratives were 
administered by swarthy Nubians and 
Abyssinians—adebts in their mystery, 
and studious to please. In this apart- 
ment there had been contrived several 
miniature fountains, which sent up a 
combination of tiny jets, trained by the 
Engineer to represent different forest 
trees, of which the most successful imi- 
tations were those of the willow and the 
fir. These fountains not only cooled and 
purified the air, but kept clear the pas- 
sages most likely to be crowded during 
the evening. Opening from this, by nar- 
row entrances, were on one side the sup- 
per-room and on the other the saloon for 
dancing, where many of the gayer fictions 
of the evening had already been conjured 
into the mystic mazes of waltz, coranto 
and cotillion. 

Into this apartment, however unsuited 
to our religious habit, we were not alto- 
gether unwillingly flooded, and the scene 
here had already approached to enchant- 
ment. The variety of costume, the fan- 
tastic character of some of the masks, 
and the ever fluctuating colors of the 
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tableaux were quite sufficient to fascinate 
the simple St. Bridget, who could only 
tell her beads to the cadences of the 
music, and was now perfectly aware of 
the charms such entertainments possess, 
and their power to steal away the senses 
of the old as well as the young. Many 
of those in costume wore also masks or 
dominoes—a resource which gives to the 
masker greater boldness and self-posses- 
sion. So you have heard of the lawyer, 
afterwards so distinguished, whose first 
speeches in court were made from behind 
very dark spectacles, giving him, by this 
expedient, the confidence, or, I should 
rather say, the abstraction of a blinded 
horse. 

The costumes were contrived with the 
utmost propriety and historic correctness, 
and generally at an immense and unne- 
cessary expense—the mimic queens being 
robed in material of nearly the same 
value, and in some instances, I think, of 
even greater value than had ever fallen 
to the lot of their prototypes. There 
were a great many standard antiquities— 
an Othello, whose moorship was signi- 
fied by his ear-rings, although a ring in 
the nose, aided by all the brown unguent 
in the world, would have been powerless 
to negrofy the bold saxon outline of his 
features, A beautiful Titania, in a ceru- 
lean tunic, and diadem set with glow- 
worms. A gigantic knight, in real steel 
armor, and a shield bearing the motto, 
‘Arma togis cedunt.’ A Palmer, with 


“His cockle hat and staff, 
And his sandaled shoon.” 


This latter personage being, like myself, 
unmasked, we held brief colloquy. He 
told me that the cockade, for a long time, 
and indeed at present, a mere military or 
political decoration, was derived from the 
cockle which, in the fighting times of the 
Crusaders, looped up the slouched: hat of 
the Pilgrim from Holy Land. Thiswicked 
Palmer also informed me that the beads 
of a rosary were originally a Mahomedan 
invention, used by the Dervishes, who car- 
ried coffee-berries, strung in this manner 
at their girdles, eating one now and then 
as stimulants in their long vigils, and 


that from this sensible origin, which in. 
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some sort resembles the practice of to- 
bacco chewing in the present day, came 
at length the use of beads as a record 
and tally for prayers. This profane pil- 
grim also advised me to substitute for 
my true beads a string of coffee and 
chocolate drops or bon-bons. He is the 
son of a rich merchant, in process of 
training for the bar, who dresses by the 
monthly carte—cries bah! and bravo! in 
the right places at the theatre—makes 
love and writes wooden verses. There is 
more hope of a fool than of him. 

There were many other historic celeb- 
rities, such as bold Robin Hood and his 
contemporaries : 


“ Maid Marian, fair as ivory bone, 
Friar Tuck and Little John.” 


But the personifications best received 
and understood were those of characters 
nearer our own time and of a much com- 
moner order. Thus we had a living 
Perruquier—a production which would 
seem to have required a transmigration 
of souls as well as a transmutation of 
dress. This was a little dry man, with 
an olive, parchment face, a nose that 
seemed to be doughy and to have a drop 
at the end of it; large, protuberant, clear 
and restless eyes, a mouth small and 
puckered at the corners, with straight, 
light hair, sticking out in tufts, into 
which a comb had been stuck lengthwise. 
This creature wore loose, bunchy and 
parti-colored breeches, over which, in 
front, came a white apron, having arms. 
He carried a napkin and a vase of 
strongly concentrated rose-water, with 
which he incensed the community; and 
his remarks upon the dresses and other 
appointments were of the most original 
and racy character. He is, I understand, 
a wit without profession—his merry say- 
ings being all unforced and original. 


As rivals to the barber we had two 
colporteurs, one of tin wares and patent 
drugs, and the other of books, tracts, 
magazines, and unbound books in gen- 
eral. The stock of the last mentioned 
trader consisted of loose, thin volumes 
with blue, yellow, red and green covers, 
having on their backs coarsely engraved 
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pictures, and titles about the size of those 
used in grocery stores, such as “ The 
Bloody Hand,” “The Broken Ieart,” 
“The First Love,” “The Smuggler’s 
Revenge,” “The Lost Man.” Each 
work having appended to the main title 
another expanded one by way of com- 
mentary and advertisement. As thus, 
“The Bloody Hand, or The Murderer’s 
Welcome.” And so for the rest. These 
two worthies were quite entertaining. 
The tin-man being an excellent sample 
of a species not as common now as in 
earlier times. He was a little stooping 
man, with long arms and a broad breast, 
wearing a brownish red coat with green 
horn buttons and large pockets. The 
complexion a-dust, and nearly the colour 
of the coat, with light grey eyes, con- 
stantly in motion,—the eyelids being 
stuck round with thick short lashes like 
thorns, or rather like the fac simile of 
this most delicate of human organs when 
it has been attempted in wax-work. His 
conversation turned chiefly upon the met- 
aphysics of his trade. THe admitted that 
quack medicines acted mostly upon the 
imagination, or, as he said, by faith ; 
and tuld how he had made a very decent 
but very simple and credulous young 
gentleman as drunk as a fool upon re- 
peated glasses of Elder-water, adminis- 
tered fur Bourbon Whiskey, in a case of 
incipient consumption, On being ques- 
tioned as to the morality of such minis- 
trations he said tersely, that they were 
justified both by reason and by Scripture 
—that there was a class of people who 
were susceptible of no other medical 
treatment, and that the Scriptures set 
forth plainly the consequence of casting 
pearls before swine. 

The correlative of this personage in 
the book trade was a tall, bony individ- 
ual, with a pale and rather serious face. 
Ilis shape and figure being of the order 
whith is generally termed loosely knit. 
The central part or frame work, con- 
taining the stomach and vital principles 
—the bvoiler-room of the engine—being 
apparently too small for the members 
which it was intended to work. Such a 
frame as we sometimes see in its full and 
most advantageous development, driving 
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long bolts in a ship-yard. This person- 
age wore a white plain cravat, tied in a 
bow-knot, like that of a vestry-man—a 
plain black travelling coat, not profes- 
sional or giving any intimation of a de- 
sign to quiz the clergy. In offering his 
wares he brushed away the green, yellow 
and blue bound volumes—the family of 
the Bloody land and the Broken Heart, 
which were merely the froth and barm 
of his compost, and showed below in 
plain black binding with thin-lettered 
titles, volumes containing the body and 
staple of english literature ; the pure 
Hippocrene from which all the yeasty 
products of fermentation had been purged 
and worked off. He expatiated largely 
upon the mystery and trade of author- 
ship, as if he had been reading Jean 
Paul Richter’s ‘Selection from the Dev- 
il’s Papers ;’”’ said that plots, unities and 
morals were no longer necessary in po- 
ems, plays or written fictions of any 
kind; and thatsuch books might Ve man- 
ufactured as readily as stereoscopic pic- 
tures, and by nearly a similar process. 
The dramatis persone, being quite limi- 
ted, and the tinsel and properties cheap 
and easily furnished. He said, however, 
that notwithstanding all these economi- 
cal advantages, belonging peculiarly to 
the present age, there had nevertheless 
been found artists who were silly enough 
to copy directly from other writers with- 
out the use of any photographic process 
whatever. The effect of .such apeish 
practice being exactly like that of stereo- 
scoping from plain pictures, where the 
effect of the duplicate view is only to be- 
cloud and deaden the representation. 
There was some friendly discussion be- 
tween these two pedlars of mind and 
matter on the subject of international 
copy-right, which became rather piquant, 
The tin merchant insisting that to make 
the case of a patent for a machine, and 
that of the copy-right of a book at all 
similar, it would be necessary for the au- 
thor to define and secure his mode of 
working, and not the book after it had 
been written. He said that a weaver of 
cotton or wool did not patent the calico 
or cloth, but the spindle and the loom on 
which it had been spun and woven. That 
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therefore to make the cases parallel the 
author should claim and specify his mode 
of gearing up and driving the intellectual 
power-loom ; should let us know whether 
he wrote full or fasting, at midnight or 
at dawn; what had been his previous 
and customary exercise and diet; whether 
he had any particular method of biting 
his pen like Neander, or his nails like 
another distinguished author, (I forget 
who;) whether he smoked as all the Ger- 
man authors did and do; whether he 
drank hock, as Schiller; Hollands as 
Byron; laudanum as Coleridge; beer 
as Charles Lamb; or a single perempto- 
ry glass of punch as Wordsworth and 
Paley say they did. He said that a 
patent was a gratification properly be- 
stowed upon one who had enlarged the 
productive power of the community, 
while a copy-right was simply a mono- 
poly for the sale of wares already made. 

The book man was nigh having the 
worst of it, when there came to his re- 
lief a new character, in the shape of a 
modern fortune-teller or wise-woman. 
This personage was tall with a well 
counterfeited stoop; a pale or white- 
leaden complexion; a hooked nose rather 
broad at the beak ; light grey eyes, cov- 
ored by eyebrows like bat-wings, nearly 
meeting over the nose, and extending 
with a fell swoop toward the ears; thin 
lips and a tooth, which I presume had 
been set for the evening, and protruded 
between the lips, giving to the mouth 
an expression of avarice and greed. Her 
fingers were long and richly jeweled. 
The dress plain white; on her head she 
wore a turban looped up on the left side 
with a small aigrette representing an 
owls head. She enquired of the book 
man fur an almanac, for the Institutes of 
Clair-voyance, the anima galvanica; as 
also for a recent publication entitled 
Modern Miracles, being an account of 
many wonders, cures, trances, divina- 
tions and discoveries performed by the 
help of unseen agencies, and authentica- 
ted by the testimony of credible wit- 
nesses. The old lady who assumed the 
character for the evening, has had re- 
cently some credulous relatives imposed 
upon, plundered and nearly crazed by 
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this class of faitors, of which she was 
therefore fully competent to become the 
representative. 

The adepts in this mystery now are, 
for the most part, women, whose adver- 
tisements appear in the newspapers of 
all the larger cities, and who practice a 
species of jugglery made up in about 
equal parts of astrology and mesmerism, 
the practice whereof affords constant op- 
portunity of adding functions of a much 
more wicked and dangerous character. 
For astrology I have always had a sin- 
cere and decent respect,—not for its 
threatening nomenclature of houses, as- 
pects, stations, and so forth, nor for the 
spells, charms, horuscopes and nativities 
with which it came to us from the Arabs, 
but for its having been the Horn-book of 
Astronomy, upon which were spelled 
out, in the infancy of mankind, the prin- 
cipal truths of that sublimest of the sci- 
ences; and, more especially because it 
is the earliest expression of that belief 
in supernatural agencies, which, when 
properly civilized and educated, is the 
most distinguishing characteristic of our 
race. It is impossible, I think, for any 
well-conditioned intellect not to sympa- 
thize with these first developments, of 
that “longing after immortality,” how- 
ever crude, ill-directed or absurd may be 
its first aspirations. With the other in- 
gredient composing the modern system 
of sorcery, which was first called animal 
magnetism, somnambulism, and Clair- 
voyance, I have no manner of patience. 
It came, as you know, into notice at the 
beginning of the first French Revolution, 
where it was the bond, mystery or sac- 
rament of the secret, political associa- 
tions which preceded that terrible epoch. 
Under the leading of Mesmer, who came 
to Paris as its apostle, it was advocated 
as a remedial agent in acute diseases, 
a potent herb in an invisible Pharma- 
copia. In this stage it was for a time 
patronized by a French Minister until its 
hospital became, as might have been ex- 
pected,a mad-house. From this its high- 
est state it soon dwindled, and was near- 
ly forgotten amid the wars and revolu- 
tions of the eighteenth century. About 
the year 1820 it revived again, profes- 
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sing supernatural powers, in respect of 
moving weights, turning tables, reading 
unseen writing, and writing with invisi- 
ble hands: after playing for some time 
this harlequinade, at once ridiculous and 
impious, it finally descended among the 
wise-women, giving them an aid in some 
parts of their necromancy and a substi- 
tute for some others; the only good 
point about its present state being that 
€0 nomine it requires no express compact 
with the Devil. 


The sorceress showed us flowers which 
had been painted, while in a mesmeric 
state by a young woman born blind. 
Verses, or rather rhymes, made in the 
same manner by a deaf mute, (a thing 
not all impossible, as I have reason to 
know.) Also a description of the inte- 
rior of Africa, written while in a state of 
spiritual ubiquity, by a person who had 
never been out of the city. She was pro- 
ceeding quite volubly, when the confer- 
ence was broken in upon and finally 
concluded by the burly Friar Tuck. This 
worthy had approached the group in 
company with the mailed knight, and 
addressing the latter personage, recited, 
in tones that might be supposed to have 
come down the chimney, and which were 
ludicrous from the size of the speaker 
and volume of the voice,—the following 
stanzas : 


“] was not always a man of woe, 

For Paynim countries I have trod, 

And fought beneath the cross of God : 

Now strange to mine eyes thine arms ap- 
pear, 

And their iron clang sounds strange in 
mine ear— 

In these far climes it was my lot 

To meet the wizard, Michael Scott. 


“ A wizzard of such dreaded fame, 
That when, in Salamanca’s cave 
Him lifted his magic wand to wave, 
The bells would ring in Notre Dame.” 


It would be both dull and tiresome to 
attempt the description, even of the most 
notable of the many masks and cos- 
tumes. Of the more modern and general, 
avery good one was that of the hand- 
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some man. This was a gentlemanly per- 
son of about five and forty. A little 
embonpoint, with a very fair complex- 
ion; light curly hair, and clear blue 
eyes ; the nose being sharp and having 
the slightest possible tinge of red at the 
tip of it. The lips wore a perpetual 
smile, and the mien and carriage were 
so very debonaire that he seemed per- 
petually to be at the commencement of 
a bow, without ever performing the 
flexure. The coat was purplish blue, 
with small gilt buttons; the vest and 
breeches of white satin, the former slight- 
ly embroidered; the cravat white, fol- 
lowed by a profusion of white ruffles. 
He was a perfect sample of that barely 
sufferable humanity, which health, good 
humour, and good fortune produce 
among mankind; and his conversation 
might all have been taken from the back 
of. any grammar. As thus: How do 
you? How’s your dear mother, cousin, 
uncle, niece, grandam, and so forth. 
Heard they were sick, dead, recovered, 
gone abroad, and so forth. You look ex- 
tremely well, charming, irresistible, kill- 
ing, blooming, and so forth. I am truly 
delighted, surprised, charmed, mortified, 
astonished, confounded, and so forth, 
The beginning of each sentence was 
what mathematicians call a constant, and 
the variables were all adjectives, plain, 
pretty, and polite. Another good pre- 
sentment was that of ‘“‘a good fellow.” 
This was a full and rather large person, 
with a brown and shining face, all the 
features of which were in action at the 
same time. He was richly but care- 
lessly dressed, with very palpable bijou- 
terie of greater value than taste; wore 
a perpetual smile, indicative of peace and 
plenty within, and kindness to all with- 
out. 

The revelry had continued now till 
near midnight, and the company began 
to break into coteries, which, as they 
came to be grouped together, were waited 
upon by the assiduous ushers and attend- 
ants of the house, who distributed among 
them small pieces of ivory assigning 
them their places at the supper which 
was soon to be forthcoming, and thus 
preserving the festive relations which 
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had grown up in the course of the even- 
ing. About this time a slight flourish of 
the music, followed by the performance 
of the National Anthem, announced the 
arrival of the President, with some of 
the chief officers of his household; and 
he was soon noticed gradually making 
his progress through the company, by 
all of whom he was greeted with that 
kind and reverential attention which 
every good citizen pays willingly to a 
chosen and popular ruler. There was 
both dignity and affability in his bearing 
as he mingled with the merry and parti- 
coloured mummers, and participated in 
their enjoyments. After a brief interval 
the supper room was thrown open, and 
we were shown in groups and parties to 
the places which had been assigned to 
us, The refection was light and taste- 
ful, and was eaten and drunken in a 
staid and decorous manner, altogether 
different from the wolfish and graceless 
process of the aboriginal feast which I 
described to you in a former letter. Here 
the elders of the party, dams and grand- 
dams, politicians and bon-vivants, re- 
mained for a considerable time re- 
cruiting tiemselves with news, victuals, 
and convivialities, which become both 
more necessary and more enjoyable as 
people grow older. The younger portion 
escaped again to the dance and the prom- 
enade. As the President emerged from 
the door of this apartment, he was amus- 
ed with this little by-play which was 
quite dexterously managed. A double 
row of petitioners had arranged them- 
selves on each side, who when he passed 
presented him with little scrolls, purport- 
ing, as they said to be, applications for re- 
forms, ludicrous or impossible, support- 
ed by vehement entreaties, and referring 
rather to private than to public grievan- 
ces. A very stately and matronly per- 
sonage surrounded by eight or ten of the 
smallest figurantes of the party, present- 
ed a supplication that the pay of all pub- 
lic officers, particularly those of the army 
and navy, should be increased by an al- 
lowance “ per capita” for the number of 
their children. Instances were referred 
to in support of this arrangement, which 
produced amusing rejoinders and enlarg- 
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ed the general mirth. A rather tall and 
very graceful lady, and a young one, too, 
who had personated Clorinda with con- 
siderable success during the evening, 
demanded the right of office and suffrage 
for all her sex. This claim was opposed 
by our friend the knight, who offered 
wager of battle in opposition, A very 
respectable looking old man in dark grey 
coat and white cravat, asked the restora- 
tion of the old trial by jury, which has 
now been out of men’s mouths for a centu- 
ry. Inshort, there were all sorts of claims 
preferred—for bouquets from the public 
gardens, for places at the ensuing cere- 
monial, and for all kinds of rewards, 
gratuities and amnesties for adventurers 
and delinquents, which were courteously 
received and disposed of. 

Thus the night wore on. The dancers 
thinning out gradually, while through 
the pauses of the music there stole out 
softly and sweetly from some deserted 
nook or grotto, contrived for the purpose, 
sweet and simple lays, sung by amateurs 
of the company, who had been enlisted 
for the occasion by our princely host. 
Some of these were mirthful, some sad, 
but all sung in the purest taste. The 
last of these warblings, which the most 
sensible part of the company understood 
as a signal of the near approach of day- 
light, was sung by a celebrated canta- 
trice to an unseen accompaniment. It 
was Ariel’s song from the Tempest, com- 
mencing : 


“ Come unto these yellow sands, 
And then take hands; 

Courtesied when you have kiss’d 
(The wild waves whist) 

Foot it featly here and there ; 
And sweet sprites the burthen bear, 

Hark !—hark! 

Bur, bowgh, wowgh, 
The watch dogs bark, 

Bur, bowgh, wowgh, 
Hark! hark! I hear 

The strain of strutting chanticlere 
Cry Cock-a-doodle-doo !” 


The conclusion was irresistibly comic. 
Adieus, leaves, complaints, becks and 
bows, and wreathed smiles were now get- 
ting thick on all sides. When in the 
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middle of the principal saloon there arose 
the melancholy sound of a hurdy-gurdy, 
accompanied by a coarse and creaking 
voice, which sung to a most doleful tane 
a ditty, commencing with: 


“Good people all, I pray give ear, 
A doleful story you shall hear.” 


This was the envoi of the festival, and 
amid much laughter a general retreat 
was effected, leaving neither wounded 
nor baggage hehind. I made, I am told, 
a very passable nun—wore a long loose 
black robe, with hood, girdle, and ro- 
sary. From this experience I have come 
to the conclusion, that of late parties a 
masquerade ball is the best, as being 
somewhat edifying, and very amusing,— 
also very expensive, and consequently 
unfrequent. 


Adieu, J.D. P. 


LETTER XVII. 


Wasuincton, Quarters of the Senate, 
Feb. —th, 2029. } 
My Dear M. 

We are approaching the great event. 
The President elect arrived at Bon Repos 
on Thursday, where he will remain until 
the inauguration, which is now distant 
only five days. In the mean time they 
are making large preparations for his re- 
ception and for the rejoicings which are 
to follow. As the procession from the 
Government House to the Capitol is pure- 
ly civic, there has always been some dif- 
ficulty in arranging the truly American 
part of it, which is the music. Nothing of- 
ficial is done among us without a grand 
march. We are practical operatics. You 
may remember when the Italian Opera 
began first to make inroads upon the 
English stage, how the critics of that day, 
Johnson, Malone, Stevens and others, 
who had for years been employed in 
writing notes upon Shakspeare and the 
earlier dramatists—avoiding always the 
passages which were really difficult, and 
perplexing generally those which were 
not—how this class of censors expatiated 
upon the denaturalization of the legiti- 
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mate drama, which must be occasioned 
by this new-fangled innovation: when 
Othello must stab himself in a sonata 
and Hamlet moralize by the gamut— 
where all the voices of all the passions 
must be conjured down into fa. mi. sol. 
la. re. ut. Even at a much later day and 
in a more musical clime, Madame de 
Stael set herself about making a defence 
raisonné of the musical drama. Such 
criticisms could have had no place had 
the innovation complained of occurred 
in our own time and among us—where a 
man can neither be born, married, hang- 
ed, or buried, without the necessary over- 
ture of -drum, trumpet and fiddle, and 
where in public as in private matters— 
the consecration of a church—the ex- 
amination of a school—the opening of a 
road, or the nomination of an alderman, 
must all be done to a musical accom- 
paniment. 

As nearly as we can learn on the 
present occasion, the following dispo- 
sitions have been agreed upon: The 
Avenue from the Government House to 
the Capitol is to be kept clear by patrols 
of cavalry, and to be lined by the uni- 
form police of the city and the militia of 
the district, no other soldiery being ad- 
mitted to the city during the ceremonial. 
The bands are to be stationed along the 
route so as to be out of the sound of each 
other’s drums. The whole of the pro- 
cession, with the exception of the Mar- 
shall and his aids, to be on foot. This 
is all we can learn of the order at present. 

While these matters are in preparation 
let me introduce you to a most important 
part of the governmental machine—I 
mean the Bureau of Public Printing, 
which includes a type foundery, a manu- 
factory of paper and ink, and the whole 
appareil necessary for making any printed 
book. The buildings containing this part 
of the public service are situated in a 
square nearly west of the Capitol, and 
called the Imprimery. Of these, as you 
may suppose, there are several, we will 
speak only of the principal ones, all of 
which have this peculiarity pertaining to 
no other edifice that I know, to wit: That 
all the ornamental parts, both of the ex- 
terior and interior, have been formed 
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from the refuse and debris of the material 
here elaborated. So that like a snail- 
shell, or a bee-cell, the house is made out 
of the non-assimilated products of the ani- 
mal’s food. The roofs, where not of glass, 
are composed of very thick glazed paper, 
incombustible to any ordinary applica- 
tion of fire, and made out of old material 
whose fibre had been so repeatedly cut as 
to have lost entirely its adhesive proper- 
ties. In like manner the cornices, bal- 
lustrades, capitals, and all the exterior 
ornature, has been constructed of coarse 
papier-maché of the same character. In 
the early ages of the republic, paper 
once printed on was considered as refuse, 
was used for lighting pipes and fires, and 
for all manner of tnworthy purposes. In 
those days it was customary for shop- 
keepers and traders in the smaller towns 
to lay the President’s Message and ac- 
companying documents—which made an- 
nually 8 octavo volumes of about 600 
pages each and weighed nearly thirty 
pounds—upon the counters of their shops, 
to be torn up, sheet by sheet, for enve- 
lopes and wrappers for the small pack- 
ages and parcels sold to their customers: 
indeed, nine-tenths of the thirty or forty 
thousand copies of these papers, which 
were printed at each session of Congress, 
had always before the commencement of 
the ensuing session, been svuld by the 
pound for this purpose. This waste con- 
tinued until literature and printing be- 
came so very multitudinous that men be- 
gan to be apprehensive not only that the 
world would not contain all the books 
that were to be written, but that it could 
not furnish paper enough on which to 
write them. At this stage it became 
necessary not only to look for new ma- 
terial out of which to make paper, but 
also to introduce economy and manage- 
ment for its preservation. Old paper, 
therefure, came into demand for the same 
purpose, and to as great amount, as old 
iron or other indestructibles, for the pur- 
pose of being made into new. It was 
soon found, however, that by repeated 
uses its tenacity was destroyed, and that 
the thickness of each new product must 
be increased to make up for its diminish- 
ed adhesion, until finally it became too 
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comminuted to adhere at all except in 
very large masses, when it was appropri- 
ated to the decorations I have been de- 
scribing. 

The buildings (The Imprimery) were 
located in a small depression in the old 
valley of the Tiber. The selection hav- 
ing been made, as I suppose, because at 
that time there was yet water enough in 
the channel of the stream for the uses of 
the different factories. The first house— 
the germ of the present establishment— 
was erected about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century by a citizen, to whom had 
been farmed out, as was the custom, and 
at an immense profit, all the public print- 
ing of the government. When it became 
as now, a Bureau of itself, the additional 
buildings necessary for the several opera- 
tions were from time to time erected, 
with plain walls and partitions, the de- 
corations being left to be filled up 
and completed hereafter, according to a 
prescribed plan, and as fast as the refuse 
product, out of which they were to be 
constructed, should accumulate. The 
two principal buildings are finished, and 
present a species of architecture equally 
bold and original. The facades are plain, 
the principal decorations being about the 
dcors and windows, The main building, 
which occupies the north side of the 
quadrangle, if denuded of its principal 
portico and wings, would resemble very 
much a gigantic parallelogram of India 
Ink, the windows and decorations giving 
it the appearance of the hieroglyphical 
emblazonry which is always found on 
that pigment when genuine. The main 
entrance to the lower story, which is but 
little raised above the street, is in the 
middle of the northern or longest side. 
It is made through a narrow portico, 
rising like a triumphal arch or a trophy, 
over which dominates a groupe of three 
collossal figures, executed in papier- 
mache, and representing the primitive 


printing press as worked by the master | 


printer and two workmen. They are in 
the act of giving the impression and with- 
drawing the printed sheet. The fellow 
at the lever has his muscles represented 
as if just relieved from tension, like those 
of an athlete who has just dismissed his 
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discus. While he who holds the ink 
balls has nearly the attitude of an Eng- 
lish hero of the ring, with his gloves on, 
but not yet squared up for action—stand- 
ing in the attitude described in Movore’s 
slang translation of Virgil— 


“With daddles high up raised and nob 
held back 

In awful prescience of the impending 
thwack.” 


Both these figures are dressed like Fla- 
mands, in the pictures of Teniers, with 
bare arms, short, curled hair and beards, 
and in face and limbs are fine representa- 
tions of intelligent and hearty labour. 
The one who withdraws the sheet is taller 
than the others, and has the loose coat 
or gown and long hair which indicates 
the master. This is the principal figure, 
the face is decidedly German and has an 
expression of quiet certainty and fore- 
thought. The colour of the group is 
that of a dark bronze. The figures are 
gigantic, well chiselled, (I should, per- 
haps, rather have said chewed,) and so 
placed as to maintain the effect of their 
enlarged dimensions by being always in 
near contrast with real working men of 
their class. At each end of the building 
there are wings straight and plain on the 
outside, but curving inward toward the 
main front in a circle whose radius is 
about one-third the length of the build- 
ing, These wings contain the entrances 
and stairs leading to the upper part of the 
building, and they also serve to support 
a light but capacious dome, which pro- 
jects over the centre of the front and gives 
to the whole edifice the appearance of an 
immense open pavilion. The main front 
between the wings is divided into com- 
partments by rows of pilasters, along the 
bases of which run a series of hanging 
galleries communicating with the interior. 
The windows are highly decorated and 
the plain and vacant spaces filled with 
well executed designs in high relief, of 
the same paper material, representing 
important personages and events in the 
history of printing. This will serve to 
give at least an idea of the Architecture 
of these factories: of the presses, caldrons, 
vats, furnaces, cylinders and machinery 
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which work within, I have not the time 
or ability to write any comprehensible 
description. 

You will naturally wonder, in this age 
when political economy has long been a 
perfect science, that any enlightened gov- 
ernment should commit the absurdity of 
engaging by its own agents and on its 
own account in any branch of traffic or 
manufacture, as such a course not only 
destroys the competition among artists, 
by which their fabrics are advanced and 
perfected, but invites to peculation and 
must always produce a worse article at a 
greatly increased cost. The Gobelin 
tapestries and the Potsdam porcelains, 
though in the first instance they were 
really government manufactures, (the 
Kings of France and Prussia being both 
the proprietors, utterers and consumers 
of the ware ;) yet they belonged to a much 
less informed age than the present and 
soon lost, when able to support them- 
selves, their original character of royal 
foundations. The truth is, the present 
arrangement, though contrary to well 
established general principles, was found 
necessary, and that after the trial of 
many other expedients to prevent one of 
the most hideous and corrupt species of 
peculation to which the country has ever 
been subjected. I say hideous, because 
when a gross and sordid vice attaches it- 
self to any of the agencies, bearing upon 
public instruction or public morals, it is 
like usury in the temple, more abhorrent 
from the purity of the precinct in which 
it is practiced. That you may better 
understand the matter I will give you a 
brief history of the public printing from 
the commencement of the government 
until now. 

At the epoch of the revolution and the 
origin of our government (chronologically 
about the middle of the 18th century,) 
the world was just passing out of what 
might be called the age of literature into 
what may as appropriately be termed the 
age of books. From the days of Milton 
to those of Brougham and Macaulay, a 
learned man who wrote with skill and 
force, and had besides (what was then 
requisite and indispensable) both position 
and principles of his owr, became on this 
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ground a power in the State, and could 
exercise at once and naturally the function 
of a public censor and teacher of the 
people. It was no matter where such a 
person was found, whether at the bar or 
in the Senate, in the University or on 
*change, his right to be heard as a public 
instructor was at once recognized and re- 
spected. The basis of the power which 
he wielded did not depend merely upon 
the capacity to express his opinions and 
enforce them by argument and rhetoric, 
but upon the education and knowledge, 
in the attainment of which such opinions 
had been formed. A portion of this class 
of men would naturally become journal- 
ists, or at least utter their views and sen- 
timents through some accredited gazette 
or periodical. If their theories were 
well founded, reasonable and well sus- 
tained, both the author and the journal 
became popular, and the profit of the 
publication soon repaid the labour of the 
writer. A journal thus established would 
naturally attract and receive patronage 
from that party, or faction, in the State 
whose principles and measures were most 
consonant with its own: and in govern- 
ments admitting such provisions, its au- 
thor, or editor, would be rewarded with 
@ pension or with a sinecure office. This 
is the natural growth of a legitimate 
publicist. But in our country the pro- 
cess has always and necessarily been 
forced. The first political editors of our 
country had acquired reputations in other 
fields and in other countries than our own 
before they presented themselves here 
among us. They were, therefore, pur- 
chased from the first: mercenary from 
the beginning. They were paid for writ- 
ing at dictation. And the government 
not having then either sinecures or pen- 
sions at its disposal, the consideration for 
their services was derived from the per- 
quisites of the public printing ; the prices 
for the mechanical labour of this busi- 
ness being from the commencement much 
advanced above those of the trade, and 
retained at the same standard for nearly 
a century thereafter, until the profit be- 
came enormous and the temptation to 
peculation irresistible. You can easily 
conceive what a mammoth corruption 
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must have grown up when the percent- 
age of the public printer was levied upon 
an annual expenditure of four millions 
of dollars. 

The venality naturally growing out of 
this temptation was greatly increased by 
a general deterioration in the character 
of literary men occurring about this time. 
When writing became a trade and busi- 
ness, the principal qualification of those 
who practiced it, viz: that of knowledge, 
principle, and position, was in a great 
measure lost sight of, and any person 
who could write rapidly and intelligibly, 
and had acquired or copied the style and 
manner of an author of reputation, was 
accounted competent to conduct a public 
journal, without any previo:s education 
in the constitution, law, or history, either 
of his own country or of any other nation. 
Indeed, in editing a political or state paper, 
an entire absence of any such informa- 
tion seems to have been considered an 
advantage. The writer was then a sol- 
dier, entirely expeditus, unloaded with 
any equipage or provision—a light parti- 
zan, eually ready for pillage or for fight. 
When literature had attained this state, 
which it did about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, the immense farm of the 
public printing fell necessarily into the 
hands of political adventurers, free com- 
panions, jobbers of votes, and contractors 
for patronage, who defended any opinion 
that would pay, men generally who could 
not write themselves, and who purchased 
writers as they did the ink, paper, and 
machinery of their establishments. 

In these days, when any particular 
measure of a public character was to be 
defended or opposed, one of this corps 
was selected for the occasion. If he hap- 
pened to be entirely uninformed, so much 
the better. He would be then entirely 
untrammeled by any antecedents—and 
could easily be indoctrinated into the re- 
quired opinion. He would be referred to 
authorities, supplied with facts, prece- 
dents, arguments and anecdotes, every- 
thing consequential being left to his own 
invention. This process was called, tech- 
nically, stuffing, cramming, or posting up, 
and the machine, if good when thus 
loaded, would discharge any requisite 
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number of pages on the subject under 
consideration. Nor was it in polities 
alone that this species of stuffing and 
rendering was enacted, but treatises on 
art and science—public lectures—even 
religious and moral instruction, were 
written and uttered by the same rule. 
The productions of such authors were all 
feigned issues, had neither depth nor 
sincerity. The price of a page went into 
the lists of prices current, and was more 
uniform than any other article of com- 
merce. I think there is no fact more pal- 
pable. or more conclusively settled by all 
experience, than that every species of 
writing becomes worthless in proportion 
as it becomes mercenary. Those who 
have had occasion now to refer to the 
books of the age of which we are speak- 
ing, all agree that there is an emptiness 
and superfluity about them, indicating 
that great extent of surface was the 
prime excellence then considered, and 
that books might then have been written 
by the acre. Indeed, at this epoch, there 
were many instances of persons of talent 


_ and education, who having fallen from 


their first estate and dwindled into mere 
stipendiaries of the prolific press of the 
day, are remembered now only on ac- 
count of their earlier efforts, before this 
blight and pestilence had fallen upon 
them. The true dignity and proper 
function of literature is well described by 
many of the really true writers who lived 
about the time of its greatest demoraliza- 
tion; but it is no where more forcibly 
set forth than in the following fervid pas- 
sage from an opuscu‘e of Mirabeau, who 
was himself a rare -instance of great 
talent of this kind, most fearlessly and 
disinterestedly displayed. Speaking of 
his comtemporary journalists, he says; 
“Ah, if they would but loyally devote 
themselves to the noble business of being 
useful: If their unconquerable self-love 
would deign quietly to exchange facti- 
tious fame for true dignity—If, instead 
of slandering and tearing each other to 
pieces, destroying reciprocally their in- 
fluence, they would unite their efforts and 
labours to crush the ambitious man who 
usurps, the impostor who deceives, and 
the slave who sells himself—if despising 
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the vile service of gladiators they would 
wage, as true brothers, a crusade against 
falsehood, imposture, superstition and 
tyranny, wherever they show them- 
selves, in less than a century the world 
would be changed.” 

But to return to the particular instance 
of the public printing in our own country, 
of which it is our main business to speak, 
when the original monopoly was at its 
highest, the amount of paper, ink, and 
pasteboard, used in the public service, 
would seem incredible now. A petition 
for a pension, a claim for damage, a com- 
munication on any, the most indifferent 
subject, which came before the Legis- 
lature, with all its attendant documents, 
references, and reports, were printed 
by thousands. And, as these papers 
were neither read nor cared for by any 
one except those immediately concerned, 
it afforded a grand opening for construc- 
tive printing, or printing which was 
ordered and charged, but never execated. 
At this time, also, there were instituted 
several expeditions for the exploration of 
remote seas, of polar regions, and unin- 
habited districts of the interior, and 
though a few of the directors of these 
undertakings confined themselves strictly 
to the objects of their appointments—re- 
lating the incidents of travel in separate 
publications, made at their own expense, 
a course which, when the subject was 
interesting and the book clearly and 
modestly written, was sufficiently remu- 
nerative; yet others went largely into 
the superficial knowledge, the square- 
yard writing of the day—heaped up cor- 
respondence—made compendiums of his- 
tory, and all the ologies that were then 
known in the world—and farther to illu- 
minate and illustrate their volumes, and 
to sweeten them into literary conserves, 
so that they might for a few years at least 
be saved from becoming sugar and candle 
wrappers, filled them with most expen- 
sive illustrations—so that some of these 
curiosities became immensely more ex- 
pensive than valuable. The report of 
the exploration of the boundary of a new 
territory often cost more than the entire 
annual revenue of an ald State. It is 
upon record that the cost of publication 
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of three of the scientific expeditions un- 
dertaken in the nineteenth century, the 
results of none of which were of any 
use or interest twenty years after they 
had been executed, was four times greater 
than the expense of publishing the great 
work of Agassiz, a cotemporary publica- 
tion, an] which will be a book of refer- 
ence for centuries yet to come. 

When the outery against this abuse 
became too loud to be neglected, the first 
step towards its abatement was the ap- 
pointment of committees in each house 
of congress, who should direct both what 
documents should be printed and the 
number of copies of each; but this duty 
did not beiong legitimately to a commit- 
tee of congress, and its responsibilities 
in such a duty could at any time be 
shielded by precedent. Besides, at this 
time accusations of venality had been 
made against Legislators themselves, and 
in some instances, one at least, were uni- 


. versally believed to have been well found- 


ed. The action of the committees, there- 
fore, could not be expected either to reach 
or stay the evil. 

When the inefficiency of this arrange- 
ment had become apparent, the next step 
resorted to was the appointment of a 
Superintendent of Printing. This officer 
was to be independent of the Printer him- 
self—-to examine the material used—in- 
spect the work executed and audit the 
accounts. The salary of this new func- 
tionary was fixed at that of a Chef de 
Bureau, and when we consider that the 
income of the agent, whose operations he 
was to supervise, and that too derived 
from perquisites, amounted to about fifty 
times the compensation thus fixed fur the 
superintendance, we may easily conceive 
what kind of a relation would be estab- 
lished between them. In truth, the policy 
and wisdom of this measure may be set 
down as about equivalent to that of set- 
ting a starved dog to worry a half-gorged 
lion. These Superintendents were con- 
tinued for a few years; succeeding each 
other like kings in those histories which 
are half fabulous: one very good and one 
very bad, alternately: one honest, watch- 
ful and unpopular—the next rapacious, 
unprincipled and corrnpt, until it became 
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plain that the last menage was the worst 
of all: and the evil grew so notorious 
that when one man said that another was 
as honest as the Public Printer, the say- 
ing might be taken either as a compli- 
ment or a slander, at the pleasure of the 
recipient, and was decided not to be 
actionable in the courts, 

The present system was at length re- 
sorted to, as the only one by which any 
reasonable service could be obtained at 
less than an exorbitant cost. In this way 


the waste of useless publication (by which 
I mean that which went formerly into 
the shops for wrapping and waste paper) 


Madelaine. 
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is saved, This goes back into the vats 
and forms of the paper mill, and is made 
and re-made until it becomes unfit for 
farther use, and furnishes the papetieré 
out of which the printing houses are 
ornamented. The superintendence is 
similar to that of an Arsenal or Armory, 
and can have the same checks and guards, 
to ensure a faithful and competent man- 
agement. Such subjects are enough to 
make one sick. So I will, for this time, 
shut them out of consideration by ending 
my letter. 
Adieu, 
J. D. P. 





MADELAINE. 


BY AMIE. 


Mute, pallid lips—heart icy cold. 
*Neath stirring grass and drenching rain, 
The maddening clasp of the sods between, 
Dead Madelaine! 


x 


One only flower in a path all thorns— 
One little fount in an arid plain— 


The blossom is crushed—the fount is still, 
Lost Madelaine. 


Thy chant-like murmurs shall soothe no more 
The restless heart and the fevered brain— 
A wide bleak world, and a silenced dead— 
Mute Madelaine. 


Down the vintage slopes the clustering fruits 
Enrich the hills with their purple stain— 
None lightens the homeward load at eve, 
Sweet Madelaine! 


I watch in vain for a smiling face, 
Like a lily out-leaned from the window pane; 


The shutter is barred— the cot is chill, 
Cold Madelaine. 


No step to greet me—no lip to bless— 
No heart to love me—ah, life grows vain— 
No low, wild music—no hand in mine, 


Dead Madelaine! 
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BACON’S PHILOSOPHY, 


AND MACAULAY’S CRITICISM OF IT. 


BY W. 8. GRAYSON, MISS, 


Probably the finest criticism of Bacon 
individually, is that written by Macaulay 
in the Edinburgh Review of 1837. 

Next to the Reviews of Milton and 
the Earl of Chatham by the same writer, 
that of Lord Bacon, is the most favoura- 
ble example of the acute genius of this 
remarkably fine writer. 

We admire the estimate he makes of 
the man, but have to receive his review 
of the Baconian philosophy with many 
grains of allowance. 

Macaulay is eminently an historian, 
and just as eminently not a philosopher. 
Few men, we are inclined to think, are 
better calculated to write a history of 
philosophers, and there are few eminent 
men whom he could. excel in writing a 
history of philosophy. His genius revels 
in the world of men, and not in the 
world of mind. He can dissect a char- 
acter, but cannot analyze an hypothesis, 

At least, we are perfectly satisfied that 
he has signally failed in comprehending 
the hypothesis on which Bacon’s fame re- 
poses. 

No theory in philosophy has made a 
greater impression on the public since 
the time of Aristotle than the observa- 
tional method, and yet Macaulay says, 
this “the inductive method, has been 
practiced ever since the beginning of the 
world by every human being,”’—page 
281. 

Can any two statements be more re- 
markable? 

Macaulay adds, “ Not only is it not 
true that Bacon invented the inductive 
method ; but it is not true that he was 
was the first person who correctly ana- 
lyzed that method and explained its uses. 
Aristotle had long before pointed out 
the absurdity of supposing that syl- 
logistic reasoning could ever conduct 
men to the discovery of any new princi- 
ple ; had shown that such discoveries can 
be made by induction and by induction 
alone; and had given the history of the 
inductive process, concisely indeed, but 
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with great perspicuity and precision.” 

Singular therefore is it, that it should 
have conferred immortality on Bacon ! 
How remarkably obtuse must have been 
the philosophic world in passing by the 
merits of Aristotle to bestow its plau- 
dits upon a philosopher ‘“ whose rules 
are indeed proper, but we do not need 
them, because they are drawn from our 
constant practice,”—page 282. 

The wonder is still greater that Ba- 
con’s name should be in every body’s 
mouth in strains of admiration, for the 
genius displayed in the discovery of the 
soundest analysis of many centuries, 
when it is constantly practiced by the 
most ignorant clown, by the most thought- 
less school-boy, by the very child at the 
breast,—prge 281. 

To solve this riddle is the object of the 
present essay. 

We say that our opinion of the phi- 
losophy of Bacon is prezisely coincident 
with that of Morell, but we would be 
doing this writer injustice, did we not ex- 
plain, and say, that Morell’s language 
conveys two very dissimilar opinions, 
and while he adopts the one, we do the 
other. He says that Bacon preferred 
observation and experiment to all false 
attempts at construing nature on a priori 
principles, and that it was to listen for a 
priort principles that Bacon “ made si- 
lence within” the mind. Morell applies 
the Baconian system to the observation, 
as he says, of the natural developments 
of them in the mind, and keeps the mind 
silent until they spontaneously arise, 
when they may be there discovered. 

We apply the Baconian system differ- 
ently because we believe that the mind 
is intrinsically—inherently, limited and 
finite, which it could not be if it could 
spontaneously originate truth—which we 
regard as essentially a divine or original 


" prerogative. 


Hence we apply the Baconian analysis 
to the study or arrangement of nature, 
as nature truly appears to be. We pay 
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no attention to the mind by any retro- 
verted study of it when we proceed to 
observe, in order to find first or a priori 
truth. These we expect, prevailing in 
the sciences, severally, of matter, of 
morals and of mind. 

We regard the great cause as the au- 
thor of all truths constituting those 
sciences, and that those sciences prevail 
or exist beyond the senses of the human 
body proximate to the great cause in 
nature—and not proximate to the mind. 

If first truths were proximate to the 
mind,—what they must be if they first 
arise in the mind—then the senses of 
the body would exclude the possibility 
of observing them in the outer-world. 
Whereas the truth is, that all mathemati- 
cal first principles are regulations of 
matter external to the mind and to the 
senses. The whole question resolves it- 
self into this—which was first created, 
matter or mind? If matter, then, as 
all mathematical or geographical princi- 
ples exclusively regulate matter, these 
truths must first have prevailed in the 
external world. Upon no other suppo- 
sition can the observational method be 
of any intrinsic value. 

If the mind does spontaneously put 
forth or develop first truths, then it has 
no free agency—if it does, it must be by 
its free agency in thought, and it could 
not be free and yet develop according to 
@ fixed mode or law of its nature. The 
very moment we make the mind develop 
in accordance with a necessary law,—we 
take away its freedom or free agency in 
thought—which free agency is inconsis- 
tent with an agency restricted to a 
necessary or pre-arranged development. 

Hence we advocate the Baconian hy- 
pothesis, in order to vindicate the mind’s 
freedom when it observes. Hence we lo- 
cate the first principles of all senses 
not in the mind, but in the external 
world. 

The opinion we entertain with respect 
to the philosophy of Bacon, is precisely 
coincident with that of Morell who, at 
page 66, of his “Speculative Philoso- 
phy,” says, “Its many excellencies all 
have admitted to be unquestionable. Its 
ptimary care, to clear away prejudices 
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and make silence within, in order to 
listen for truth was conceived in the 
loftiest spirit of sound wisdom. Its con- 
stant inculeation of observation and ex- 
periment overturned all those false at- 
tempts at construing nature on a priori 
principles what had rendered the vastest 
exertions of many mighty minds entirely 
nugatory.” The mystery is here solved, 
but not solved as the author designed. 

It is very remarkable that Morell 
should have made this estimate of the 
observational method, considering his 
adherence to the natural development 
theory. 

Bacon’s hypothesis is founded not on 
@ priori principles of mind or conscious- 
ness, but on principles prevailing in the 
outer world. 

Morell holds that the human mind, 
like a grain of corn, contains, in a crude 
or germinal state, all the forms and cate- 
gories of thought, that afterwards are 
evolved. Hence he founded deductive 
philosophy on a priori judgments, while 
Bacon founded his judgment on observa- 
tions. This distinction Macaulay never 
perceived and never dreamed of. 

The Baconian method, which, so far as 
Macaulay was concerned, was in nubi- 
bus—would say that the truth that “a 
part was not the whole—was less than 
the whole,” was a principle ruling exter- 
nally first, to be there first existing, be- 
Sore it could be internally observed or 
comprehended. In other words, that the 
internal first perception of mathematical 
truths for example—truths relating to 
matter, its size, relative magnitude, posi- 
tion in time and space, &c., was not 
truly the first of those truths as Morell 
would insist—as Hamilton would insist— 
but was posterior in origin to their preva- 
lence in external nature. Hence the ob- 
servational method and the glory of 
Bacon. 

If any one had sought of the author 
of the inductive process to apply his 
method of analysis to the relative size of 
matter as posited in nature by the wis- 
dom of God, he would if, true to his 
own system, have taken pains special- 
ly to guard him against imagining that 
those laws first arose in the mind—he 
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would have guarded him against internal 
study in order tu discover in the mind the 
first appearance of these truths, and 
would have urged as his reason or hy- 
pothesis, that the mind, being devoid of 
length, breadth or thickness, could not 
therefore spontaneously develop traths 
relating wholly to matter, and that there- 
fore its apprehension of them must be 
from the study or observation of external 
nature where they jirst prevail. We 
will come to look at Macaulay’s explana- 
tions after a little. 

It is obviously a mere contradiction in 
terms to say that truths relating to mat- 
ter—the axioms of mathematics for ex- 
ample,—externally prevail, and also to 
say that they are a priori judgments, 
or that they arise in the mind, or are 
there instinctively developed, as the doc- 
tors of the common school of sense in- 
sist. 

The hypothesis of observation would 
insist that the mind as contrasted with 
external nature, was of the two, first de- 
void of them, and that therefore by the 
use and employment of the Baconian 
method of observation, the minds of 
men go to their apprehension, and then, 
and not till then, do they arise in the 
mind—and hence it is manifest that they 
arise in the mind not a priori, but a 
posteriori, if we may say so—in the world 
of matter, and thence transmitted by ob- 
servation. Hence the value of the Baco- 
nian method, and hence the unparalleled 
glory of Bacon. 

To rule matter, to be rules, prevailing 
in outer nature,—to be a natural science, 
is the first @ priori office of mathemati- 
cal science, and hence they afterward 
come by observation to rule or regulate 
the judgments of the human mind. 

This being so, then any man of ordi- 
nary comprehension, who has the most 
superficial idea of the tenets of the 
school of common sense philosophers, 
can estimate the value of the observa- 
tional method and the great glory of 
Bacon. 

In our judgment one of the most re- 
markable instances of the misconcep- 
tions into which great minds sometimes 
fall, occurs in the case of Macaulay’s 





estimate and perception of the Baconian 
mode of analysis. He has turned aside 
from the view of observation, as con- 
trasted with the sensational philosophy 
of Locke, to consider induction merely 
as a mode, to be applied indiscriminately 
to the first truths of the mind, and the 
first truths of external nature—and has 
not even given the point in issue the 
slightest consideration. 

What the Baconian process chiefly re- 
sists is the method of internal study, 
gone into, in order by perception of the 
mind’s spontaneous outshoots or develop- 
ments to lay the ground work for suc- 
cessful philosophical speculations. The 
tide of learning tended at his day, as it 
tends at ours, to the retroverted, in- 
stead of the observational—to the theory 
of spontaneous development of truth,— 
rather than to the voluntary apprehension 
of it—to the theory of common sense— 
to the theory that consciousness immedi- 
ately reveals truth instead of the theory 
that intercourse with outward life and 
nature reveals them—the theory that 
truths first arose in the mind, rather 
than the theory that they arose in the 
mifid because they have first arisen or 
prevailed in outer life and nature. 

The idea entertained by Macaulay is, 
that the “chief peculiarity of Bucon’s phi- 
losophy seems to us,” says he, “ to have 
been this—that, it aimed at things alto- 
gether different from those which his 
predecessors had proposed to them- 
selves,” p. 271. 

Did any one ever imagine that Bacon’s 
predecessors had any other object or 
end in view than to ascertain some safe 
ground for human beliefs? Did any one 
ever imagine that Bacon had any other? 

All Bacon’s predecessors, without ex- 
ception, had in view to verify the truth, 
and that alone. Did Bacon propose any 
other to himself—clearly not. 

What was the fruit sought by Aristo- 
tle and the dialecticians generally? It 
was a mode of verifying the truth, or 
some safe and secure ground for human 
beliefs, and this is at this day the great 
and the only want of the philosophic 
world. What was the “fruit” sought by 
all Dialecticians? It was sound judg- 
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ments and this they sought by syllo- 
gisms, or an artificial system of techni- 
cal reasoning. 

When Bacon scornfully cast this aside, 
did he seek any other or different fruit, 
when he substituted in the place of the 
rejected logic, observation of cause, or 
rules of motive in nature? He certain- 
ly did not.” “ What, enquires Macau- 
lay, “‘ was the end which Bacon proposed 
to himself?” It was, to use his own em- 
phatic expression, “fruit.” ‘It was mul- 
tiplying of human enjoyments and the 
mitigating of human sufferings.” This 
says he—this purpose to relieve hu- 
man suffering—to contribute to physi- 
cal pleasures “was the object of all 
his speculations in every department of 
science—in natural philosophy—in legis- 
lation—in polities—in morals.” 

This we roundly resist, and affirm that 
Bacon’s aim and purpose was dialectical 
or logical, and not pious or Christian. 
We concede to Macaulay that in Bacon’s 
private life, the rules that contribute to 
the physical conveniences of life, stood 
in much higher estimation than those 
that form the basis of moral pleasure. 
But instead of being a topic of laudatfon 
of the man, it is rather the provocative 
of lamentation and tears. 

Macaulay contrasts the philosophy of 
Bacon with that of Seneca, and gives the 
preference to Bacon’s because Bacon pre- 
ferred the physical conveniences of life, 
while the heathen preferred the fortifica- 
tion of the soul by the practice of virtue. 

The charge that Macaulay lays at the 
door of Seneca, to his disparagement, is 
that he ‘‘dealt largely in theories of 
moral perfection, which were sv sublime 
that they could never be more than theo- 
ries,” while he lauds Bacon, because he 
turned aside from all theories of moral 
perfection, in order to give the greater 
attention to the philosophy that makes 
the shoe-maker and the house-carpenter, 
the clcthes manufacturer and the carri- 
age-builder. 

Macaulay brings a charge against Se- 
neca that a Christian should be slow to 
make, i, ¢. that his theories of morals 
were inadequate to fortify the soul. No 
such charge could be brought against 
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Bacon, because he lived in the age of 
Hugh Latimer,—in the sixteenth century 
of the Christian era, and Seneca did not. 

“ Assuredly,” says he, “if the tree 
which Socrates planted and Plato water- 
ed, is to be judged of by its flowers and 
leaves, it is the noblest of trees. But if 
we take the homely test of Bacon—if we 
judge of the tree by its fruits, our opin- 
ion of it may perhaps be less favourable.” 
And what are their fruits? The pleas- 
ures of the body.” 

That the conveniences of life, for which 
we are indebted to the principles of natu- 
ral philosophy, tend indirectly and con- 
sequentially to the moral progress of our 
race is not denied, but what is denied, 
and that vehemently, is that they have 
any necessary or unavoidable tendency— 
any direct and immediate tendency to 
produce that fruit of social and indi- 
vidual happiness. Hence devotion to 
natural science, although commendable 
in a subordinate point of view, is neither 
the chief excellence of any man, nor is it 
to be reckoned as a more noble charac- 
teristic than devotion to the principles 
that support human virtue. 

Bacon’s test, if applied to the greatest 
benefactors of our race—nay, even if 
made to bear upon the Saviour of all 
men, would conduct us to the same con- 
clusions to which it led Macaulay con- 
cerning Plato, viz: that they were devo- 
ted to the duty of unfolding theories of 
human virtue—theories that conduce to 
human virtue, and not primarily to the 
multiplication of the sensual enjoyment 
of a temporal life. 

We insist, if the Christian revelation 
be true, that nothing temporal—nothing 
that merely regulates matter in time— 
nothing other than the principles of 
ethereal science—nothing other than the 
science that Socrates and Plato so loved, 
and so misunderstood—nothing other than 
the philosophy of the New Testament, 
and their study and observance, in all the 
relations of life, which they regulate—can 
directly produce private or public virtue. 
Physical conveniences, which Bacon so 
loved and Macaulay has so lauded, are 
produced by the study and practice of a 
very different set of laws or principles— 
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the science of things, as contradistin- 
guished from the science of the soul. 

Speaking of philosophy, Seneca says, 
according to Macaulay: “the object of 
her lessons is to form the soul: non est, 
inquam, instrumentorum ad usus necessa- 
rios opifex.” “To this, (adds Macaulay, ) 
if the non were left out, the last sentence 
would be no bad description of the Ba- 
conian philosophy.” 

Leave out the non, and the philosophy 
taught is the one on which Bacon acted 
when he received the one hundred pounds 
from worthy Mr. Aubrey, by the back 
stairs, or the four hundred from the no 
less worthy Mr. Egerton—page 264. (He 
sought to obtain at the hands of Mr. 
Physical Science what would conduce to 
his temporal conveniences, very much to 
the chagrin of Mr. Moral Philosophy. 
Plato and Seneca embraced Mr. Moral 
Philosophy and shook him cordially by 
the hand, and bowed politely but dis- 
tantly to Mr. Physical Science; and Ba- 
con, reversing this, embraced Mr. Natural 
Philosophy and shook him cordially by 
the hand, and bowed distantly to Mr. 
Ethereal Science; and Macaulay throws 
his hat into the air, in acclamations of 
praise of the superiority of Bacon’s ge- 
nius. ) 

Seneca insisted that those persons who 
merely practiced the principles of natural 
science, which, when reduced to practice, 
only contribute to the temporal conve- 
niences of life—the improvement of the 
circumstances that tend to the sensual 
enjoyments of our race—were not philo- 
sophers in the truest and highest meaning 
of that term—a truth that not one man 
in a thousand will deny, when it is pro- 
perly presented to his consideration; and 
yet obviously true as were the teachings 
of this heathen philosopher, Macaulay 
says: ‘For our own part, if we were 
forced to make our choice between the 
first shoe-maker and the author of the 
three books on Anger, we pronounce for 
the shoe-maker;” thus virtually assuming 
that study and obedience of natural sci- 
ence is preferable to study and obedience 
of the ethereal principles regulating the 
social relations of life. 

Why might not Bacon have used this 


formula and have said, when exhorted in 
conscience to the obedience of ethical 
philosophy, whose immediate tendency 
is rather to restrain than to augment 
physical conveniences—“ we pronounce 
for the principles of natural science; 
whose study and obedience have prepared 
for our hands the gold and the temporal 
conveniences which it represents—pre- 
pared for our enjoyment the comforts of 
body and the pleasures of,sensual life.” 

Socrates and Plato were not epicu- 
reans, and hence their antagonism to 
Macaulay’s view of the essential spirit of 
the Baconian hypotheses. They were 
stoics, which Bacon was not; were will- 
ing to defer to moral in preference of 
physical rules of living. 

“This philanthropia,” as Macaulay 
says—this adherence to bodily rather 
than to moral pleasure—‘‘which as he 
(Bacon) said was ‘so fixed in his mind 
that it could not be removed,’ this ma- 
jestic humility, this persuasion that no- 
thing can be too insignificant for the 
attention of the wisest, which is not too 
insignificant to give pleasure or pain to 
the meanest, is the great characteristic 
distinction, the essential spirit of the 
Baconian philosophy”’—page 272. This 
essential spirit, this characteristic distince- 
tion, is only the distinction between natu- 
ral philosophy and the sciences of mind 
and morals. 

Let any man engage in the pursuit of 
natural science, and write dissertations 
on it, and he will soon find himself, 
like Bacon, bestowing more attention to 
“snow,” as a preventative of animal pu- 
trefaction, to which Macaulay says he 
fella ‘‘martyr,” than to the laws preser- 
vative of the purity of the ermine—pre- 
servative of private integrity. 

So wholly was Bacon absorbed in at- 
tention to the principles naturally exhi- 
bited, that it is a question among philoso- 
phers whether he ever designed his mode 
of analyses to be applied to moral govern- 
ment, Several very eminent men have 
questioned it, but with respect to it we 
are under no doubt. 

Morell, although he steadfastly believed 
that Bacon intended to include morals in 
the range of his method, yet he says that 
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“he applied his principles to psychologi- 
cal investigations with great reserve and 
even timidity. ‘For,’ and he quotes Ba- 
con as saying, ‘our mode of discovery, 
by means of a prepared and arranged 
history, does not aim so much at the 
movements and operations of mind, like 
the common logic, but rather at the na- 
ture of things.’” 

Because Bacon applied his attention 
almost exclusively to the nature of things, 
and very little to the character or move- 
ments of the soul, Macaulay thereupon 
says, that this was the essential spirit 
and characteristic distinction of the Ba- 
conian philosophy—virtually saying that 
Bacon’s fame rests upon the fact that he 
studied natural philosophy more than he 
did the foundations of mind and morals. 

If this be his estimate of the process 
of deduction, he is most exceedingly be- 
nighted. 

We should be much pleased, had we 
the space, to enter into consideration of 
the declaration of Morell with respect to 
the Baconian philosophy. He insists, 
that “another main defect in the Baco- 
nian system was its almost entire neglect 
of deduction. It did not take into con- 
sideration that a sagacious mind may 
often rise at once, per saltum, to a gene- 
ral principle, and then reason downwards, 
so as to deduce those axiomated media on 
which our main real knowledge mainly 
consists,” 

If the reader will ponder over the phi- 
losophy of this extract—an extract that 
contains the philosophy of common sense 
as in a nut-shell—he will be well prepared 
to see the force of the method by obser- 
vation. 

, As we have already said, it was not 
any mode of reasoning that Bacon dis- 
covered; for we agree with Macaulay, 
that every man and boy has deduced and 
induced, (if we may say “‘induced,’’) since 
the world began. The essential spirit of 
the Baconian method was its mode of 
application. He taught, to draw from 
the oufward, and not from the inward 
world. There is, therefore, not a particle 
of difference between deduction and in- 
duction and observation. 

If you refuse to observe the mind, in 
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order to deduce from is examination the 
laws of physics, you are at once an adhe- 
rent of Bacon. If you carry this method 
into morals, and refuse to look into the 
consciousness, in order to deduce thence 
the principles of moral government, you 
are an adherent of the observational me- 
thod of human investigation as applied 
by Bacon. 

If you wish to be an opponent of this 
method and an adherent of the philoso- 
phy of common sense, square your senti- 
ments in accordance with the following 
extract from the philosophy of M. Cousin, 
the French Electricist: ‘‘ The fundamen- 
tal principle of knowledge and intellectual 
life is consciousness. Life begins with 
consciousness, and with consciousness 
ends. In consciousness it is that we ap- 
prehend ourselves, and it is in conscious- 
ness, and through it, that we apprehend 
the external world. * * * * As all 
knowledge commences with conscious- 
ness, it is able to remount no higher. 
Ilere a prudent analysis will stop and 
content itself with what is given.” Not 
so, says the Baconian method of observ- 
ing, for it says, observe—not conscious- 
ness—but the externa] world; find out 
there the laws of matter and the princi- 
ples of moral government, that in prac- 
tice fortify the soul and practically im- 
prove the race—that all knowledge is pos- 
terior to the observation of some truth— 
that truth does not grow in the conscious- 
ness, and there naturally develop; and 
hence there is no use in introverting or re- 
versing observation—but that truth is ex- 
ternal to human observation ; that the fun- 
damental principles of human knowledge 
are prevalent, all the time, in the outer 
world, where we have to go through or by 
the aid of sensutional organism, in order 
to have our beliefs or thoughts confirmed 
in order to deduce thence—and not from 
internal sense; that there is no internal 
sense worth a baubee until it is sustained 
by some truth observed, or deduced; that 
we must remount higher than human 
consciousness, in order to know, in order 
to acquire sound convictions, or assured 
beliefs; that we must remount from self 
to the outer world, and there, by the safe 
analyses of Bacon, examine, compare, de- 
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duce, exclude, sift, ponder, think, expe- 
riment, listen for truth, reject error, &c., 
&e. 

The Baconian philosophy draws the dis- 
tinction between the principles of things 
and the things in which the principles 
inhere—draws a distinction between in- 
ternal development and external observa- 
tion; and holds, therefore, in order to be 
consistent, that the mind has to observe, 
first, the things, and, secondly, the prin- 
ciples—first, the men or persons, and se- 
condly, the rules of their moral regula- 
tion—the rules that form moral govern- 
ment; that truth, therefore, can only be 
deduced to the mind from external ob- 
servation. Now, if the mind has to ob- 
serve first truths, external to it, it follows 
as a necessary logical consequence that 
first truths must be external, and, there- 
fore, not in consciousness first. If they 
were in consciousness first, there would 
be no need of the observational method, 
for they would naturally unfold them- 
selves independently of the acts or ope- 
rations of thought. If they were in 
consciousness first, and ever came to be 
also in the outer world, they would not 
only be there secondly, but would necessa- 
rily have to be transported from where 
they first arose to where they secondarily 
prevailed. 

In order to show that Bacon applied 
the observational mode to the practices 
of men, or to social intercourse, in order 
to learn moral government, we have only 
to quote an extract from the first book of 
Novum Organum, translated by Morell, 
and with this will close what we have to 
say on the subject. ‘Perhaps any one 
might doubt rather than object whether 
we intend to perfect by our method not 
only natural philosophy, but also the other 
sciences, such as logic, ethics and politics. 
We reply, we understand the things we 
have spoken to be applicable to them all, 
and just as the common logic, which 
governs things by the syllogism, not only 
pertains to the natural but to all the sci- 
ences, so also ours, which proceeds by 





induction, embraces them all likewise. 
For we may construct” —( we object to the 
translation; we prefer arrange)—“ a his- 
tory and tables of discovery concerning 
anger, fear, shame, and the like, just as 
we do concerning the scenes of civil life ; 
nor less concerning the mental operations 
of memory, composition, diversion, judg- 
ment, and the rest, than about cold or 
heat, or light or vegetation, and the 
like.” 

How would we arrange a history of 
anger, for example, or of memory? 

We would go into the scenes of actual 
life, and there make our observations, ar- 
range our facts, study the consequences 
of anger, when developed or practiced 
there; and then do what? Do what the 
observational method only justifies in 
doing—deducing our conclusions from 
thence, and not from any introverted ex- 
amination of the psychological develop- 
ments of our sense, or our minds, or any 
thing so finite and erring. 

The same course is also to be pursued 
in respect to memory. Have men memo- 
ries? If you wish to know, and distrust 
your own operations, go out into the ex- 
ternal world, with your observations, and 
collect facts from men, and arrange these 
facts, and you will return with secure 
beliefs. From such a method you will 
obtain more security on the question—do 
men recollect?—than from any intro- 
verted study; for your internal study 
only gives you one example, and that a 
finite and erring one; and an external 
example gives you thousands of like ex- 
amples. If, therefore, a thousand experi- 
ments, tending to one conclusion, be better 
than one, so, in like proportion, is Ba- 
con’s mode of human enquiry better than 
the philosophy of common sense. The 
reader will bear in mind that in this 
essay we dismiss from the enquiry the 
mode of learning by revelation, which is 
a super-natural one. We have only en- 
quired how we are to know, “Revelation 
being out of consideration,” 
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LILLIAN WHITE: 


A LITTLE HISTORY. 


BY FANNY FIELDING, OF NORFOLK, VA. 


Part L. 


Oh, Lillian White, 
You remember the night 
When by the window we stood, 
And my arm embraced 
Your slender waist, 
And my eyes peered under your hood? 
Oh, Lillian White, 
How long we had walked! 
Oh, Lillian White, 
How long we had talked! 
But never a word 
That I spake or you heard 
Revealed what I meant, 
Till my loving found vent, 
As you stood that night, 
In the summer starlight, 
By the bean-blossomed, vine-wreathed window-sill, 
While the night-bird doled out her “Whip-poor-will” 


Oh, Lillian White, 
I remember the light 
T saw in your soft eyes shine, 
As your hood fell down 
From your tresses brown, 
And you lifted them up to mine, 
There were threads of gold, 
As you daintily roll’d, 
In ringlets like the sun, 
Your shining hair 
On your fingers fair— 
And I kissed them every one. 
There was red on your cheek, 
But you did not speak, 
Though you looked as you wished you could— 
And your lips apart 
Told a beating heart, 
And I felt as—I wished you would! 
Sweet Lillian’s lips, 
No honey-bee sips 
More daintily than did I, 
As we stood at the vine-clad window, 
And looked up at the star-gemmed sky. 
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Lillian White. 


Oh, Lillian White, 
How soft and light 
The hand you placed in mine— 
Little nestling tremulous! 
Had I been farther emulous, 
What richer treasure could my love divine! 


Oh, Lillian White! 
Before that night 
The world seemed not half_so fair; 
But I blessed the earth—I blessed the flow’rs— 
I blessed all things in this warld of ours— 
As I stood in silence there, 
And I offered the God, who had made them all, 
My manhood’s primal prayer. 
I gave praise for the beautiful things of earth; 
I gave love for my beautiful Lillian’s birth; 
I gave praise that he made the stars to shine; 
I gave love that Lillian’s love was mine. 


Oh, Lillian White! 
Dost remember the night 
That you tutored my spirit to love aright? 


Part II. 


Oh, Lillian White, 
We stand to night 
Upon this life’s threshold— 
Hand clasped in hand, 
We waiting stand, 
For we are growing old. 
Oh, Lillian White, 
Your brow to night 
Thrice twenty years has seen— 
Thrice twenty years of holy thought 
Have left their heavenly sheen: 
A radiant circle shining there— 
A halo angels well might wear. 


Oh, Lillian White, 

No more the light 
Thy gentle eyes send forth— 

Weaves love’s uncertain, witching spell, 

Or wakens passion’s birth; 

But the chaste beam, 

With which they gleam, 
Is a light beyond the earth. 


Oh, Lillian White, 
My heart’s delight! 
I smooth your fading hair. 
It once was gold, 
Ere we were old, 
But silver threads are there. 
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Litlian White. 


The riches current upon earth 


We’ll leave them where they had their birth; 


Nor fret, nor sigh, nor care— 
There is sumless wealth awaiting us 
In the region over there. 


Oh, Lillian White, 
What fond delight 

We’ve felt as years passed on, 
And children came 
To bear our name, 

And live when we were gone! 
We've mingled fears, 
We've mingled tears, 

We've mingled joys together; 
When life was bright 
We shared its light— 

We've shared its stormy weather. 

Together watered with our tears 
Each little human blossom, 
Our maker’s gardener bore away 
To plant in earth’s green bosom. 

Together laid 
On manhood’s head 

Our hands in parting blessing: 
Together sighed 

‘ O’er youthful bride, 
Our wooed and won caressing. 


Now, Lillian White, 
The gentle night 
Of age is thick’ning o’er us, 
We, hand in hand, 
Will seek the land 
Others have trod before us: 
For those we leave 
We will not grieve— 
Life’s sunshine and fair weather, 
All, all, be theirs, 
We know no cares, 
So we may go together. 


And, Lillian White, 
Soon ends the night! 
We can almost see the portal, 


Whence morning breaks in the bright Beyond, 


Where love becomes immortal. 
Lillian White, 
Thou’st led me aright! 

The light! 
How bright! 
There is no more night! 






XL. 
PROGRESS. 


Two days after Mr. Argal’s return, he 
set out for Greenway Court, accompanied 
by his daughter, who had delivered the 
Earl’s Message, and expressed a desire to 
“breathe a little fresh air.” 

Her father had readily acquiesced in 
this proposal, and mounting their horses 
—Mr. Argal his stout cab, and his daugh- 
ter her slender-legged filly—they were 
soon upon the road. There were two 
routes to Greenway Court. One led by 
the Ordinary—another branching to the 
right, and following a mere bridle path, 
wound over the prairie, and approached 
the house on a different side. 

In compliance with the request of the 
young lady, who said she was heartily 
tired of the common road, they pursued 
this latter, and very soon arrived at the 
Earl’s. 

He met them at the door, and exhibited 
a satisfaction and pleasure, upon seeing 
Miss Argal, which was unusual with one 
who seemed hard to arouse or interest 
deeply. He assisted the young lady from 
her animal, gave her his arm, and led 
her into the mansion with grave courtesy. 
Mr. Argal followed, and they were, all 
three, seated erelong before the cracking 
fire of light sticks, which was far from 
unpleasant. 

Whilst her father and the Earl were 
engaged in discussing the business mat- 
ters which were the occasion of the visit, 
Miss Argal amused herself looking over 
the book-shelves; and finally bore away 
a volume of the “Spectator,” which she 
very soon seemed to become absorbed in. 
She presented a fascinating picture as she 
sat by the window poring over the book. 
One of her plump, white arms, from 
which the wide sleeve had fallen back, 
sustained her bent head—the elbow rest- 
ing on the window sill—the rounded 
wrist, adorned with its fine bracelet, half 
burie@ in the profuse curls of her ebon 
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hair. Her full but graceful figure, was 
inclined forward--and her black eyes 
were nearly concealed by the long, dark 
lashes, almost resting on the rosy cheek. 

She was still poring over the volume, 
when a grave and courteous voice said 
behind her: 

“Pray what have you there, Miss Ar- 
gal—a romance from my collection ?” 

“Oh no, my Lord, I never could read 
romances,” was the smiling reply, “it is 
a volume of Mr. Addison’s ‘“ Spectator,” 
which I[ admire very much.” 

“And I also, madam,” replied the 
Earl. “He is a writer of rare wit and 
humour.” 

“Oh! he certainly is.” 

“Pray what paper did you open at— 
his attack on the ladies, and their fashions? 
It created a great talk, I remember, at 
the time.” 

“So I suppose, my Lord, but I was not 
reading that. I was interested very much 
in this paper.” 

And she held up the book with her 
fascinating smile. The Earl looked at 
it. The paper was one which he had 
contributed to the “Spectator” in his 
youth. 

“T have heard that Mr. Addison and 
Mr. Steele wrote together,” said Miss Ar- 
gal, “can your Lordship tell me which 
of them wrotethis? It is so elegantly 
composed—so delightful !”” 

The Earl smiled. He had prided him- 
self much on his literary reputation— 
and the old leaven of a former vanity had 
not spent its strength. 

“T am almost ashamed to reply after 
such high commendation, madam,” he 
said, ‘“‘ but truth renders it necessary for 
me to say that I wrote that paper my- 
self.” 

“You, my Lord! Have you ever writ- 
ten for the printers?” 

The Earl smiled again: there was 
something singularly delightful to him 
in the young lady’s admiration and sur- 
prise. 

“T am obliged to say yes,” he answer- 
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ed. “I knew Mr. Addison and esteemed 
him highly—and rather received than 
conferred a favour by occupying a place 
in the “Spectator.” Indeed, the man 
himself was of such conspicuous gifts, 
that the greatest noblemen, much more 
my poor self, were honoured by his friend- 
ship and conversation. He lived but 
simply when I knew him first, and dress- 
ed very meanly—but you forgot what he 
wore, and the poor apartment he occupied, 
when his calm, clear voice began. He 
would smoke his pipe and converse for 
hours, and I still recall his smile, with 
its extraordinary sweetness and serenity, 
as though his thoughts were fixed upon 
some delightful recollection, or unseen 
spirits were whispering to him. All 
who knew him admired and loved him-- 
I was honoured by a place in his paper. 
He was a very great man—I am not— 
that explains all, madam.” 

*‘ And you wrote this beautiful paper?” 
said Miss Argal, with a contemplative 
air, ‘this paper I was reading with so 
much interest.” 

“T believe so. And I think you will 
find my name affixed at the end.” 

The young lady turned the leaf, and 
said innocently: 

“ Why here it is sure enough, ‘Thomas, 
Lord Fairfax.’ I ought to have looked.” 

Had she looked? Yes. The connec- 
tion of the Earl with the “ Spectator” 
had been known to her, and she had 
sought for and found, and commenced 
reading the number marked with his 
name. 

After some more conversation on lite- 
rature, the book was replaced on the 
shelf, and at the same moment a savory 
odor invaded the apartment. The din- 
ner hour had arrived—and with a little 
urging Mr. Argal remained. 

Dinner was served after the English 
fashion, in courses, and the three persons 
remained at table until the sun began to 
stream through the western window. 
Miss Argal had summoned all her won- 
derful powers to attract the admiring at- 
tention of the Earl—and she had suc- 
ceeded. She had commenced by flatter- 
ing his vanity—she ended by impressing 
upon him the fact that she regarded him 
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with a mixture of respect and affection, 
which she struggled against but could 
not overcome. The conversation had 
turned upon marriage and the philoso- 
phy of that relation—and the young lady, 
in the most casual and unintentional way, 
had declared that for her part she never 
could understand the taste of women for 
“mere boys.” Young men were no 
favourites of her’s. They were so terri- 
bly vain, and prided themselves so much 
upon their youth and beauty—they seem- 
ed to bestow their affection as a sort of 
favour on the ladies,—and, indeed, she 
never could bear them, the vain creatures! 
If she ever thought of marrying she 
would select some one else. It should be 
a serious person—no matter if he had 
reached or even passed middle age. She 
would be sure at least of his love, and 
could rely upon his judgment and his 
protection. She would rather a thousand 
times trust her happiness to such an one, 
than to a giddy-pated youth, however 
handsome he might be. 

All this was uttered by Miss Argal in 
the most innocent and careless way :— 
the mere outpouring, it appeared, of her 
confiding disposition. And it thrilled the 
cold heart of the weary exile with a new 
and delightful emotion. His vanity was 
soothed and catered to—his admiration 
was excited by the lovely speaker—his 
ears drank in the music of her voice, and 
his eyes dwelt with unaccustomed inten- 
sity upon her countenance, so instinct 
with beauty and fascination. 

When, very soon after dinner, Mr. 
Argal declared the necessity of his de- 
parture, the Earl pressed him warmly to 
remain. The young lady, as before, dis- 
covered that she was labouring under a 
cough, but this only hurried her depar- 
ture. Mr. Argal thanked his Lordship, 
but said that it was absolutely necessary 
for him to return that evening. And so 
the horses were brought up, and the Earl 
assisted the young lady to her seat in the 
saddle. 

Did her ungloved hand retain his own, 
as it had retained Falconbridge’s on that 
evening of their first meeting? Was the 
slight but clearly perceptible seam 
intentional ? 
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The Earl stood on the porch and 
watched them until they were out of 
sight—the languishing smile of Miss Ar- 
gal as she departed, still before him. As 
he turned finally, re-entered the house, 
he muttered : 

“‘T have never seen a beauty as superb, 
or a more brilliant mind! Let me be- 
ware! Love a woman again? It would 
be monstrous!” 

But all the evening he was thinking of 
her. 


aS 


XLI. 
IN THE MOUNTAIN, 


Half an hour after the departure of 
Mr. Argal and his daughter for Green- 
way Court, Falconbridge drew up before 
the house, and leaping from his horse, 
entered the mansion, smiling and joyful. 

His love for the young lady had reach- 
ed that point now, that out of her pres- 
ence he scarcely lived. His life was con- 
centrated into those hours of each day 
when he sat by her and looked into‘her 
eyes. All the rest was a dull, cold blank 
to him—with no pleasure in it at all. He 
existed, simply, there at the Ordinary, 
and passed all his moments in musing 
upon the interview which had passed by, 
or on the one which was to occur again 
on the morrow. As he mounted his 
horse to go away, his form would droop, 
his eye become gloomy—when he put 
spur to Sir John, to go and see her, he 
was the picture of buoyant joy and light- 
heartedness. 

These. moods will explain the emotion 
of the young man when one of the ser- 
vants informed him that Miss Argal had 
departed—and above all, departed for 
“Lord Fairfax’s.” 

As the words were uttered, he felt a 
dizziness, a sudden sinking of the heart. 
Lord Fairfax’s! She had gone to Green- 
way Court! All the scene, when that 
morning she had insulted him so care- 
lessly, rushed back—he remembered the 
whole interview—he saw her glances, her 
wiles, her witcheries to attract his Lord- 
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ship! For a moment, then, he stood still 
and gazed at the servant with an expres. 
sion which almost frightened her. 

It was for a moment only. His pres- 
ence of mind returned, and simply re- 
questing her to inform Miss Argal of his 
visit on her return, he issued forth and 
mounted his horse again. 

Should he go thither? Yes! He 
would go and be a witness of what he 
felt wav the scene at Greenway—a wit- 
ness of her smiles and cajoleries, and 
fascinations, aimed at the Earl—he would 
go and sup full upon his jealousy and re- 
sentment ! 

And digging the spur into the side of 
Sir John, he set forward like lightning 
upon the road to Greenway. 

A mile from Mr. Argal’s he suddenly 
drew rein—so suddenly that Sir John 
reared and almost fell upon his haunches. 
Was it advisable to go there? Would 
she relish this persistent pursuit of her— 
this jealous supervision, as though he 
suspected her fidelity to him? Was it 
worth while to go and suffer, and get no 
thanks, rather coldness for it? No! He 
would return to his lonely chamber and 
see no one. 

And he turned his horse’s head in the 
direction of the Ordinary, going along 
now very slowly, his head drooping, his 
brow overshadowed. 

‘*No, no,” he murmured, “no, I can- 
not go back there. Mrs. Butterton would 
annoy me with her wearying conversa- 
tion—I need movement, fresh air.” 

With these words he stopped and looked 
round. The Fort Mountain raised its 
great ramparts and seemed to beckon him 
—the prairie, swept by the wind, whis- 
pered to him. He had met George in 
the morning at the Ordinary on his way 
to the “‘ Fort,” and now remembering the 
fact, directed his course straight toward 
it. 

He at last reached the river—pushed 
his horse through the current, and skirt- 
ing the noisy Passage Creek, ascended 
the winding bridle-path toward the cot- 
tage of the Wizard. 

As he went onward many wild sights 
and sounds greeted him, and dissipated, 
in a measure, his possessing thoughts. 
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A great eagie rose, with slow, flapping 
wings, from a crag near at hand, and 
swept away into the opposite mountain— 
a stag flitted across a distant opening and 
disappeared—-more than once he heard 
in the tangled thicket near at hand the 
stealthy tread of a panther or a bear, 
crackling over the dry twigs, and rustling 
the dead leaves of the forest. He went 
on without heeding these things, however, 
and soon reached the steep knoll upon 
which the Wizard’s cottage was situated. 
As he arrived at this point, he all at once 
saw, in the porch of the house, a pleasant 
little rustic picture. 

On one of the benches a young girl was 
seated, graceful and smiling—and her 
smiles seemed to be occasioned by the at- 
tempt which a young man, occupying a 
lower seat at her feet, was making to 
place a wreath of pale primroses on her 
forehead. 

Beside them was stretched, indolently 
sleeping, a huge black bear, to whose 
presence no attention at all seemed to be 
paid. 

Cannie and George were so much inter- 
ested in their occupation that they did 
not hear the foot-falls of the horse—and 
it was not until Falconbridge had tied 
Sir John to a bough, and ascended the 
decilvity on foot, to the spot very nearly, 
that they became aware of his presence. 

The bear rose with a growl, and ex- 
hibited a ferocious looking mouth filled 
with white, sharp teeth, but at a word 
from the young girl, accompanied by a 
warning tap on his head from her little 
hand, lay down quietly again and dozed 
serenely. 

The boy and the girl welcomed Falcon- 
bridge with the warmest cordiality, and 
Cannie, with a smile, informed him that 
he need fear nothing from “ Bruin,” who 
was a long tried friend and pet, and quite 
harmless. With these words she pushed 
the animal with her small foot, and bade 
him move. Bruin acquiesced with per- 
fect good humour, and rising lazily, wad- 
dled off to asunny knoll, and lying down, 
speedily went to sleep again. 

Cannie, meanwhile, had entered the 
house and announced the visit of Falcon- 
bridge to her grandfather, who soon came 
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forth and welcomed him. They were 
still exchanging courteous expressions, 
and the young man was looking with 
great interest at Cannie, when another 
incident occurred. A sudden fluttering 
in the air attracted their attention—a 
suppressed croak was heard—and an im- 
mense hawk, with an arrow through his 
wing, fell almost at the young man’s feet. 

“Why Lightfoot is here!” said Can- 
nie, “he has shot the hawk who was 
after my pigeons!” 

“Who is Lightfoot?” asked Falcon- 
bridge, whose gloom began to yield before 
the innocent smiles of the girl, ‘ another 
friend like the bear?” e 


“Qh, no sir: he is an Indian. He is 
a true friend, however. He once saved 
my life and we love him—even George. 
There he comes—he ‘has been to see us 
twice lately—he lives in the mountain.” 

As Cannie spake the young Indian was 
seen approaching down the abrupt, almost 
precipitous path which led upward to the 
summit. From the tall mass of rock 
above, he had seen and transfixed the 
hawk--and now came te pick it up. He 
was welcomed with great affection by 
Cannie, and when she pointed to Falcon- 
bridge and said, “ This is another good 
friend, Lightfoot,” the Indian stretched 
out his arm and shook hands, as he had 
learned to do, with « grave dignity and 
courtesy which might have graced an 
Emperor. 


XLII. 


HOW AN ANIMAL CHANGED THE DESTINIES 
OF THREE HUMAN BEINGS. 


The day was spent happily by all. 
That confidence which soon springs up 
between persons of sincere and truthful 
natures, made the hour glide away with- 
out constraint or ceremony. 

The Indian and Falconbridge were not 
regarded in the light of strangers by the 
old man or his daughter—and as to 
George, we already know that he was 
on a footing of the most perfect famili- 
arity and friendship. As they sat on 
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the little porch, and looked forth on the 
beautiful scene of forest and mountain, 
dancing streamlet and moss-clad rocks, 
a cheerful and inspiring influence seem- 
ed to fill every bosom, and Falconbridge 
was no exception. The shadows which 
had lain upon his brow slowly passed 
away. His equanimity returned. From 
the little mountain cottage, nestling in a 
gash of the great lofty range, he looked 
down as it were upon the events of the 
morning, there in the lowland, and re- 
garded them in a different and more 
hopeful light. 

Had he not suffered himself to be car- 
ried away by a mere rush of jealous and 
irrational suspicion, by a fit of angry 
disappointment at not meeting the young 
lady? What reason was there to find 
fault with her for accompanying her 
father on a pleasant ride across the prai- 
rie, when he doubtless had some busi- 
ness matters to transact with Lord Fair- 
fax? Could he blame her—was there 
any, the least, ground for complaint or 
dissatisfaction? Indeed, ought he not to 
feel some shame at having wronged her, 
and charged her with unworthy mutives, 
even in his imagination ? 

When his reflections brought him to 
this point, the whole matter was end- 
ed. A noble nature always suffers deeply 
from the consciousness that it has cum- 
mitted an injustice—with such, the recuil 
is always powerful ; the longing to make 
amends is irresistible. Falconbridge de- 
termined to be, in future, more kind and 
unsuspicious than he had ever been be- 
fore ; and thus having banished his ab- 
sorbing thought, he became cheerful 
and even joyous again. 

Every object around him was well cal- 
culated to increase this sentiment, and 
foster his mood of mind. The fresh brac- 
ing air caressed his cheeks and forebead, 
and filled his pulses with a bugyant life, 
He inhaled it with delight, and felt the 
last traces of his gloomy thought disap- 
pear. His companions were not unsuit- 
ed to the scenes, nor to his change of 
mood—Cannie looked up into his face 
with her bright fresh smile, her tender 
eyes, and air of confiding affection. She 
had not forgotten how he came to the 





side of her grandfather on the day of his 
trial, and greeted him in his sincere 
voice, full of sympathy and kindness— 
how he had held his hand out to herself, 
and said she was a little countess, and 
a good daughter. She had recalled his 
tones and looks and words, on her return, 
with a strange pleasure; and now met 
him as a friend whom she had known 
and loved. And Falconbridge derived 
no less pleasure from the countenance of 
Cannie. Ile thought many times during 
the day that there was something in the 
clear eyes and innocent lips strangely 
familiar—he seemed to have met with 
the girl far away in some other land, of 
which he retained only a shadowy re- 
collection, Unable to define or explain 
this emotion, he at last yielded himself 
up to the charm, and was happy at her 
side. 

If he turned from Cannie or the old 
man, or George, who was a favourite 
with him, it was to gaze with much in- 
terest on the graceful young Indian. 
Lightfoot evidently excited his curiosity 
and admiration, There was something 
simple and almost majestic about the In- 
dian—the evidence of the possession of 
those traits which Falconbridge had been 
taught to love and reverence all his life ; 
true native dignity, simplicity and good- 
ness, A close observer would have said, 
indeed, that these two youths of different 
race and training were of one blood, de- 
spite their opposing colour. Both bore 
themselves with an unconscious pride, in 
which nothing repulsive or unamiable 
was observable—both had the native 
truth and honesty of the forest, in eye 
and lip and tone of voice. 

“You are from the Lowland, I be- 
lieve, sir ?”’ said the old man in his calm, 
collected voice, “the Tide-water re- 
gion ?” 

“Yes, sir,” returned Falconbridge, 
“from the banks of the Chesapeake— 
and I seem to have met with you, or 
some one nearly resembling you, some- 
where—” 

And the young man seemed to reflect. 

“Yes,” he added suddenly, it was in 
Williamsburg one day! You were con- 
versing with his Excellency the Gover- 
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nor, on Gloucester street—were you not, 
sir ?” 

The old man smiled, but replied guard- 
edly. 

“I have visited Williamsburg, sir, 
and I am acquainted with his Excel- 


‘ lency.” 


““T was sure of it, Mr. Powell—I was 
there at College, and was walking out 
that evening with a friend, when I saw 
you. Did you live near the town?” 


** No, sir,” returned the other, ‘‘ higher 
up- You see I have come up still fur- 
ther into the mountains, and perbaps I 
shall spend all my days here. There 
is something strangely noble to my eye 
in these bristling ranges, and I should 
like to sleep my last sleep on the summit 
of one of those peaks.” 


“ And I, too,” said Falconbridge mu- 
sing: “true, it is a matter of small im- 
portance where the poor body rests when 
the spirit has left it—in the depths of the 


ocean, in the desert, in the air as the In- 


dian race prefer—in the lowland or the 
mountains, But something of the old 
preferences govern us even in this. For 
my part I would like my grave to be on 
the summit of this very mountain—on 
the forehead itself of the sleeping giant, 
if I may call it such-—yonder, where that 
great eagle is swooping toward the im- 
mense pine against the sky, full in the 
sinking sun. And that reminds me, 
George,” added the speaker turning to 
his companion, “ that we should set out 
for home unless we wish to be benighted. 
I have had a happy day, sir, and thank 
you and your daughter, and all.” 

With these words Falconbridge rose. 

“‘T have something to give you for 
Lord Fairfax, sir,” said the old man, 
“as you no doubt will see him. I will 
procure it, and request you to take charge 
of it.” 

He retired as he spoke, and soon re- 
turned with a small package, secured 
with a heavy wax seal, which he hand- 
ed to Falconbridge. The young man 
thought it somewhat singular that it had 
not been extended to George, who was 
going straight to Greenway, but said 
nothing, and bade all farewell. 
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George, however, was not ready: a 
circumstance which he explained by say- 
ing that he wished to discover if the 
stories about carrier-pigeons were true— 
and especially if Cannie’s favourite one 
would “ carry a message” from Green- 
way to the mountain. He accordingly 
proceeded to coax the pigeon to descend 
by scattering some crumbs, and gradually 
approach it, as it tipped about, picking 
them up. Cannie had meanwhile called 
Falconbridge’s attention to her prince’s 
feathers, cardinal flowers, and primroses 
in a bed near the fence, and the young 
man bent down and examined them with 
a pleasure and interest which was rather 
on account of their mistress than their 
own, but no less delighted the smiling 
girl. 

As he did so, he did not observe that 
in turning round he had dropped from 
the breast pocket of his doublet the pack- 
age which the old man had entrusted to 
him. 

George soon secured the pigeon, and 
imprisoning it carefully in his bosom, 
announced his readiness to depart. With 
many cordial pressures of the hand, and 
kind words, the two young men then 
mounted their horses, and were rapidly 
proceeding on the way to their respective 
abodes. 

They parted at a point where they en- 
countered the road leading from Green- 
way to the Ordinary—George turning 
to the right, Falconbridge to the left— 
with friendly smiles, and a promise on 
George’s part to come soon and see his 
friend, at Mynheer Van Doring’s. 


Falconbridge rode on, busy with his 
own thoughts, and had nearly reached 
the Ordinary, when suddenly he remem- 
bered the package entrusted to him by 
the old man, which he had intended to 
deliver to George for the hands of the 
Earl. He*put his hand into his doublet 
—it was gone! Greatly annoyed at the 
circumstance, and wondering how he had 
lost it, he thought at first of retracing 
his steps. but gave up the intention, as 
the setting sun preluded night, and he 
would not be able to find it. 


Promising himself to search for it on 
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the succeeding morning, he continued 
his way. 


The search proved useless, 


Ten minutes after the departure of the 
young men from the mountain cottage, 
and soon after Cannie and her grand- 
father had entered the house, the bear 
Bruin descried the glittering object, and 
either attracted by the colour, or liking 
the flavour of the wax, bore it off toa 
spot in the forest, and amused himself 
in mouthing and tearing it. Unimpor- 
tant as it seemed, the circumstances had 
an influence almost fatal in the desti- 
nies of three persons, 


oe 


XLII. 


IN WHICH CAPTAIN WAGNER REQUESTS 
MONSIEUR JAMBOT TO PULL HIS NOSE, 


The spectacle which greeted Falcon- 
bridge as he entered the doorway of the 
Ordinary, was one of those tableaux 
which are only presented upon extraor- 
dinary occasions, and under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, 

In the middle of the apartment, Cap- 
tain Wagner and Monsieur Jambot were 
locked in a tender, tragic, and fraternal 
embrace, upon which Mrs. Butterton 
looked with tears of joyous agitation and 
hysterical delight. 

What had caused this fine picture? 
Let us explain. 

Since the evening when Mrs. Butter- 
ton yielded to the onset of the valiant 
Borderer, the bosom of Monsieur Jam- 
bot had been consumed by a gloomy in- 
ternal fire. He had speedily discovered 
the result of that low-toned conversation 
between the Captain and the widow—and 
the discovery was gall and wormwood to 
him. Iie had flattered himself, with 
that talent for hope which characterizes 
his nation, that all obstacles to an union 
with himself would disappear from the 
mind of Mrs. Butterton—that she re- 
garded Captain Wagner with nothing 
more than ordinary friendship—and that 
he himself had only to wait, and the 
prize would be his own. 
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When he now found his rival success- 
ful, his own hopes all crushed, the de- 
mon of revenge invaded his breast; and 
he set about obeying its dictates. 

On the evening of the day to which 
we have now arrived, he clad himself 
carefully from top to toe, and paid mi- 
nute attention to every detail of his cos- 
tume and appearance. His silk stock- 
ings were irreproachable ; his coat almost 
as good as new; his frill immense and 
snow-white ; his cocked hat resting gal- 
lantly on his powdered peruke, the model 
chapeau of a noble chevalier. Indeed 
Jambot was truly a chevalier of Tou- 
raine, of no means, but vastly ancient 
race,—and had much of the bel air in 
his carriage when he chose to adopt it— 
he was a noble still. 

In this guise he presented himself be- 
fore Mrs. Butterton, and declared with 
deep sadness that in the distant land to 
which he was soon about to proceed, he 
would always remember her, and speak 
of her to his friends with admiration and 
respect. 

The fair lady looked surprised at this 
announcement, and said: 

““Why, where are you going, Mon- 
sieur Jambot?” 

‘IT go to my native Touraine, madame,” 
returned Monsieur Jambot with a touch- 
ing air; “‘I am desolated to announce 
this to madame, but ’tis necessary. I go 
to the home of my race, to my native 
land. My worthy aunt has had the po- 
liteness to die—I have some rentes—-my 
cousin, the Vicompte de Louvais, will 
give the poor exile home—or in the most 
hospitable mansion of my uncle, Mon- 
sieur le Chevalier de Sautry, I shall lin- 
ger out, it may be, these few sad years, 
which, alas! will pass themselves so far 
from madame!” 

With these words Monsieur Jambot 
assumed an expression of mingled love 
and sorrow, which really became him, 
and had no little effect upon the widow. 
She had liked Monsieur Jambot—had in- 
deed thought seriously cf bestowing her 
hand upon him—a possession which he 
evidently coveted. He was poor and 
homeless, but then he was gallant and 
chivalric ; he might be romantic and un- 
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fit for business, but then he was devoted 
and kind-hearted—he would love her 
and wait upon her; she might do worse 


than become Madame Jambot. These 
reflections, we say, had more than once 
passed through the mind of Mrs. But- 
terton, and now when the @riste exile, as 
he often called himself, spoke of depart- 
ing—when he addressed her in a strain 
of such touching regret and affection— 
the heart of the impressible lady felt all 
its old impressions revive, and the graces 
of Captain Wagner for the moment quite 
disappeared from her memory. She 
therefore responded to the touching ad- 
dress of her admirer by looking sadly at 
him, and saying: 

“ Are you really obliged to go, Mon- 
sieur Jambot ?” 

“?Tis better,” replied her sorrowful 
companion, “’tis best for the peace of 
the mind for madame’s poor friend. 
That friend will not make himself too 
free with those events, he will say those 
tragic events, which have come to deso- 
late his life, to crush his hopes, to make 
the life of him but a mocking dream, a chi- 
mera, which disappears! May the friend 
of the poor chevalier be happy in one who 
goes to love her much, though not so 
greatly as another! May he feel in his 
native home, at the board of De Sautry, 
or on the battlements of the Chateau de 
Louvais which makes itself admired by 
all, upon the green banks of the Loire, 
that he has still a friend—a fair and 
beautiful friend in the distant land from 
which he now goes to depart—may he 
know that one whom he has loved, with 
a love so profound, so devoted, so ineffa- 
ble has not forgotten him, but thinks 
still of him, and perhaps in the bright 
days will murmur, “Finally he loved 
me yery much, this poor sad chevalier— 
this exile!’ ” 

The head of the fair widow sank. 
The mournful words impressed her deep- 
ly, and revived all her old affection. 
There was more than one emotion in her 
heart as she gazed at him now, sadly 
and kindly. There was pity, regard, 
that sympathy which the female bosom 
never fails to conceive for the man who 
loves with real devotion—there was more. 
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Monsieur Jambot was thus, after all, a 
nobleman! His family were Chevaliers 
and Viscounts! He was going back to 
the battlements of castles and chateaus, 
the possessions of his uncles and cou- 
sins! As Madame Jambot, she would 
have sat at the right hand of the noble 
De Sautry, and De Louvais—been a 
member of that elevated and refined so- 
ciety—this was lost to her! Such re- 
flections were passing through the mind 
of the lady, and they were not without 
their effect upon her. She had abundant 
reason to know that all that Monsieur 
Jambot said was true—and her head 
dropped as she gazed at him. It is no 
more than justice to add, however, that 
pity and grief at parting with an old 
friend were the chief causes of her sad- 
ness. The tone of her companion was 
hopeless and resigned—-he was yielding 
like an honest chevatier to a more fa- 
voured rival,—without complaint, with 
the air of a brave gentleman who is un- 
fortunate and retires. Could she suffer 
him to depart without assuring him of 
her lasting affection ? 

These reflections had so much influ- 
ence upon her, that the fair Mrs. 
Butterton begged Monsieur Jambot to 
come and sit beside her. He obeyed 
with a resigned and touching air, which 
deepened the impression produced by his 
words, 

The lady then proceeded to reply to 
his sad address. She informed him, 
with many blushes, and some confusion, 
that although what he hinted at inf re- 
lation to “another” might be true, yet 
this should not prevent her from having 
for him, Monsieur Jambot, a lasting and 
most affectionate regard. He had prov- 
ed himself, she said, a true friend, on 
very many occasions—she had found 
from many circumstances, that he was 
as reliable and devoted in his regard, as 
he was kindly and sincere in his feelings, 
and she could not give him up, and bid 
him farewell, without teliing him that 
she was—s'rongly attached—to him, and 
wished him—every happiness—in his 
—native land. 

With these words, the last of which 
were uttered in a broken and agitated 
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voice, the fair widow turned her head 
away, placed her handkerchief to her 
eyes, and uttered a sob. 

The sound seemed to act like an elec- 
tric shock upon Monsieur Jambot. He 
uttered a deep groan—cried ‘‘ Oh heaven! 
She weeps !’—and falling upon his 
knees, caught her other hand in his own 
and pressed it ardently to his lips. 

It was just at this moment that a 
heavy step resounded behind Monsieur 
Jambot, a tremendous growl was heard, 
and a sonorous voice, full of wrath and 
astonishment, cried : 


“Ho there! On his knees, or the 
devil fly away with me!” 

It was Captain Wagner :—Captain 
Wagner astounded ; Captain Wagner fu- 
rious; Captain Wagner boiling with 
fiery jealousy and indignation,—and 
threatening with his drawn sword to let 
loose the bloody dogs of war upon his 
enemy. 

Monsieur Jambot rose quickly to his 
feet, and returned the look of the Cap- 
tain with one equally ferocious, 

“Ah! ventrebleu! Monsieur le Cap- 
itaine goes to get angry!” he hissed in 
a mocking and satiric tone. ‘‘ Monsieur 
is of the jealous !” 


“No sir! I’m not jealous,” returned 
the Captain, “but it is my intention to 
spit your carcass on this little trinket— 
to skin you, and eat you, hind legs and 
all, Monsieur Frog-Eater! If I don’t 
I’m a dandy and a kitten !” 

With these awful words, the Captain 
advanced straight on Monsieur Jambot, 
who had whipped out his little dress- 
sword, and did not budge an inch— 
and in an instant the weapons clashed 
together. 

A grim pleasure at his opponent’s 
pluck came to the face of the Captain, 
and gravely saluting with his other hand, 
he made a lunge at his foe which would 
have carried out the terrible threat just 
uttered, had it not been for an unexpect- 
ed circumstance. This circumstance was 
nothing less than the disappearance of 
the valiant Captain’s head, shoulders, 
arm and sabre, beneath a huge horse- 
blanket—from the folds of which the 
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weapon of the soldier made ineffectual 
slashes in the air. ‘ 

The hysterical Mrs. Butterton had per- 
formed this feat. In her agitation she 
had seized and made use of the huge 
wrapping—and it had answered the pur- 
pose which she designed. Captain Wag- 
ner resembled as he struggled and struck 
out wildly, one of those luckless indi- 
viduals whom the Venetian ‘“ Ten” 
doomed to the stiletto—a mantle being 
thrown over their heads before the blow. 


In an instant he extricated himself, 
breathing fire and slaughter—but it was 
only to find his sword arm held down by 
the entire weight of Mrs. Butterton’s 
person. 

“For shame, Captain! for shame!” 
cried the lady with blushing agitation, 
and pouting; “how could you treat 
Monsieur Jambot so badly, so cruelly !” 

“ Badly, madam !” thundered the Cap- 
tain with Olympian indignation and as- 
tonishment. ‘“Cruelly! Did I not see 
him with my own eyes kneeling there! 
Did I not see him kissing your hand, 
madam, and making love to you!” 

“ And if he did kiss my hand, what of 
that?” said the lady with a more obvi- 
ous pout still, “my hand is my own, 
and no one else’s !” 

“That may be, madam,” returned the 
soldier, still irate, but growing cooler at 
these significant words, “ but I’ll none 
the less have Monsieur’s blood !” 

“You shall not fight with him, or he 
with you!” cried the widow, again alarm- 
ed at the Captain’s ferocity, “I tell you 
it was nothing; Monsieur Jambot is go- 
ing away !” 

And Mrs. Butterton rapidly related 
the particulars of the interview. The 
history quite changed the feelings and 
intentions of the worthy Captain. He 
grew gradually cooler, and soon recoy- 
ered all his equanimity when he reflect- 
ed that his rival was about to depart. 
Had he not been guilty, indeed, of wan- 
ton insult and annoyance to that gen- 
tleman? Was his ferocious attack well 
calculated to advance him in the estima- 
tion of his lady love? Did he not owe 
Monsieur Jambot a full and frank ex- 
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planation—an apology, and a disclaimer 
of all intent to outrage him ? 

These thoughts passed seriatim through 
the mind of the worthy, as he listened ; 
and at the end of the relation, his mind 
was made up. Replacing his sword in 
its scabbard, he fixed upon Mrs. Butter- 
ton a look full of sorrowful but ardent 
adoration, and said : 

“Tam glad that you arrested me in 
my course,madam! I waswrong. But 
in certain states of mind, I have always 
observed that the most intelligent men 
act like fools, or non compos mentis peo- 
ple, as the Greeks say. You understand 
me, madam,” said the Captain with im- 
mense significance, ‘and I leave you to 
decide. As to Monsieur Jambot, I am 
willing and even desirous to assure 
that gentleman, for whom I have a very 
high esteem, of my regrets. I was 
wrong—I was a fool and a ninny, or I’m 
a dandy! Monsieur Jambot, I have 
grown a pair of long ears, I’m a donkey, 
or the devil take it! If it will be any 
satisfaction, and productive of any pleas- 
ure to you, you are at liberty to pull my 
miserable nose, or cut off with that hand- 
some sword of yours the lengthy ears of 
which I spoke—only I beg of you to pull 
with a gentle and tender hand, and to 
leave enough of the said ears to grow 
out again—or the future historian of 
my eventful life will write in the book 
which he makes about my adventures the 
words ‘Captain Longknife was destitute 
of ears!’ which would be shocking and 
mortifying to my descendants—to my 
very great grand-children !” 

With these solemn words, Captain 
Wagner bowed courteously to Monsieur 
Jambot, and added : 

‘“‘T am ready to shake hands, my dear 
friend, and beg your pardon—I’ll do it— 
if I don’t I’m a dandy !” 

“ Shake hands!” cried Monsieur Jam- 
bot, whose temper was excitable but as 
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generous as the day, “ it shall not be that 
we shake hands, Mon cher Capitaine and 
friend—that we embrace !” 


As he spoke the worthy Jambot ex- 
tended his arms, and the two bloody foes 
were locked in a fraternal embrace. The 
chin of Captain Wagner reposed affec- 
tionately between the shoulders of his 
friend,—the countenance of Monsieur 
Jambot appeared above the arm of the 
other; and to make the whole complete, 
the fair lady who had caused all the 
commotion, stood by crying--but laugh- 
ing too, and rejoicing at the result.” 


It was then that Falconbridge entered, 
and stood silent with astonishment—but 
all was soon explained to him, and pro- 
duced a hearty fit of laughter, in which 
even the ferocious combatants soon joined. 

“The fact is, my dear Falconbridge, 
your friend Wagner is a fool,” said the 
Captain, “ but when a man grows jeal- 
ous he sees something double, or I’m a 
dandy! I remember hearing about a 
black fellow who knocked up a courtship 
with some king’s daughter or other, by 
his nigger-witchcraft, and run off with 
her*—after which he got jealous without 
any reason, and choked her to death with 
a bolster. Falconbridge,” said the Cap- 
tain with affecting solemnity of accent, 
“ beware of jealousy |” 


XLIV. 
THE LAMIA. 


The passion of Lord Fairfax for Miss 
Argal ripened rapidly, and soon attained 
its full strength. It was one of those 
fatal infatuations which paralyze the rea- 
son, and lead captive the wills of the 
strongest and most resolute men. 

From that evening when George en- 
countered him in the fort, and when they 





* It may be proper to say that this somewhat free description of the “noble Moor” 
of Shakespeare and his means of influencing Desdemona, was really uttered in the 


hearing of the writer by a worthy, who added that the name of the lady, as well as he 


could recollect, was Arabella! 
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met Miss Argal and Falconbridge on the 
prairie, the Earl had not ceased to think 
of her with a singular emotion. There 
was something in this young lady 
which no one could describe—an impal- 
pable and wondrous fascination—which, 
when it had ance been felt, was an in- 
fluence on the life, an irresistible spell 
which could not be thrown off. Her 
beauty was but a small part of this mag- 
netic power. Her face, it is true, with 
its rosy cheeks, ripe, crimson lips, and 
framework of black curls, was of rare 
loveliness:—her figure, both full and 
undulating, both sweeping and redun- 
dant, was calculated to attract admira- 
tion—but the secret of her fascinating 
influence lay deeper, and was difficult to 
define. It was chiefly, a keen observer 
might have said, in the eye, and its ex- 
pression, or its thousand expressions 
rather. It was a strange and wonderful 
pair of eyes. The lamia of the poets— 
that mythological creature, with the form 
of a woman, and the instincts of a serpent 
might have afforded an illustration of 
Miss Argal at times. Indeed, this ser- 
pent-like glance, black and glittering, 
but full of caressing sweetness and sub- 
tle fascination as well, almost always 
shone from beneath her long silken lashes. 
It was a sidelong and weary glance, as if 
the person were watching—a cunning 
and yet confiding gaze, lying in wait, as 
it were, for its prey. It could coax and 
cajole, and beseech, and wheedle—it took 
all characters, and bewildered the mind, 
but ended by bringing the victim to her 
feet. 

It was wonderful, miraculous almost, 
what a magnetic power lay in those eyes 
-—-a power to fascinate, to persuade, to 
bend the reason, however strong-willed 
and imperial. It had been nothing to 
draw the ardent and impulsive young 
man to her side—Falconbridge was ripe 
for a passionate attachment—he was 
young, unsuspecting, an admirer of the 
beautiful—-with a heart which the first 
lovely woman might enslave from the 
very enthusiasm and warmth of his 
nature. But Lord Fairfax! To win that 
cold and collected man !—to turn the old 
dry nobleman, past middle life, into a 
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bashful and embarrassed lover! To move 
a heart long unmoved—to bend a will so 
resolute and determined—to make that 
woman-hater, or woman-fearer, yield to 
her wiles, and follow her when she beck- 
oned!—that was different! It was truly 
an undertaking worthy of her ambition 
and her attention. She worked for it, 
and she achieved her end. 

It is not pleasant to analyze such a 
character. We touch upon those mys- 
terious and shifting motives and impulses, 
as the mariner in the far frozen regions 
of the North, in the gloomy night, treads 
cautiously and with dislike on the float- 
ing mass of ice which envelopes his floe- 
encircled vessel. The task is repulsive— 
we do not undertake it. We may only 
conjecture that there was little love in 
question with Miss Argal. She was 
doubtless attracted toward Lord Fairfax 
by his wealth and position—by the am- 
bition of hecoming his Countess, and 
thus becoming mistress in fact of one 
fourth, very nearly, of the province. 

As to Falconbridge—but the subject is 
not pleasant. Let us pass on. 

It is enough to say that the Earl came 
soon to feel a passionate attachment for 
the fascinating woman, and to visit her 
regularly—sometimes in the absence of 
Falconbridge, sometimes when he was 
present. He did not exhibit any indica- 
tions of his passion beyond this. His 
cold mask was never thrown off for a 
moment. His countenance, with its grim, 
sad smile, scarcely relaxed—he was the 
same calm and cynical philosopher as 
before, the same courteous gentleman, 
but no more. One thing was apparent, 
however, in his demeanor. He avoided 
Falconbridge, and seemed ill at ease in 
his society—but let it not be supposed 
from this that the Earl was conscious of 
committing an injustice in visiting the 
young lady. Miss Argal had distinctly 
informed him one-morning that she was 
not bound in any way to Falconbridge— 
that he was merely a friendly visitor who 
was lonely at the Ordinary, and came 
over to chat with her and her father. 
The Earl had thus set his mind at rest on 
the subject, and regarded himself as 
wholly irreproachable in the undertaking 
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which he had nearly determined upon 
now,—the attempt to make Miss Argal 
his Countess. 

We have forborne to describe the feel- 
ings of Falconbridge. The task was more 
than we were willing to attempt. There 
is something awful and darkly tragic in 
the picture of a noble and great heart 
writhing under the dominion of a mad 
passion for a woman, and feeling that his 
passion isa vain one. For to this con- 
clusion had the young man now very 
nearly arrived. He could scarcely mis- 
take the indications of Miss Argal’s man- 
ner. She was no longer what she had 
been to him. All her delightful smiles, 
and caressing accents, had disappeared. 
She met him when he came with ill-con- 
cealed disinclination, and opposed to his 
questions and prayers for an explanation, 
an obdurate and unconquerable reserve. 
If she replied at all, it was only to say 
with cold politeness that Mr. Falcon- 
bridge really placed too much stress upon 
trifles—young ladies, like their superiors, 
young men, were subject to changes of 
mood—she was not well to-day—the dis- 
cussion made her head ache—was there 
any news of interest at the Ordinary?— 
she supposed he would soon return home 
now, as he had said, his business in 
the region was finished. She would ad- 
vise him to. The air of the mountain, 
after October, was very cold—he would 
catch a catarrh—and she really would 
advise him, as a friend, to return, Ah! 
there was Lord Fairfax! Would Mr. 
Falconbridge excuse her for a moment? 
His Lordship was always pleased when 
she met him at the door—, ; 

That was all. And Falconbridge would 
grind his lip with his teeth---bow coldly 
as the Earl entered---and discover that he 
had to meet George, or Captain Wagner, 
at the Ordinary. He would go away 
raging;---and bury himself in his cham- 
ber---and grow old, hour by hour, in 
presence of his misery and despair. 

To this point the history of the per- 
sons had advanced, when we again return 
to particular scenes in the narrative. 
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XLV. 


HOW FALCONBRIDGE KINDLED A FIRE TO 
SEE BY. 


It was nearly sunset, and a heavy bank 
of lurid cloud, fringed with crimson, was 
piled up in the western horizon. It was 
plain that a storm would burst before the 
sunlight shone again, and every eye which 
witnessed the magnificent spectacle, was 
entranced by its grandeur and wild 
beauty. 

Falconbridge alone, of all at the Ordi- 
nary, did not heed it. Seated in his 
chamber, his shoulders bending forward, 
his face pale, his eyes blazing at times 
with a menacing fire, he did not move or 
utter a word. ‘The events of the last few 
days had almost paralyzed him. He 
seemed to be growing old. His face had 
lost all its bloom and freshness---his bear- 
ing allits buoyant grace and pride---he 
stooped like an octogenarian, who ap- 
proaches the end of human life, after 
much toil and suffering and grief. 

The mood of the young man’s mind 
was piteous. Rage and despair, love and 
hatred,---a thousand warring and discord- 
ant passions, held riotous carnival in the 
heaving bosom, and tore him with their 
burning talons. 

He knew all now. He had become 
aware of Miss Argal’s intentions with 
regard to the Earl ; and though the young 
lady had not distinctly broken with him, 
he foresaw that she had resolved to do so, 
and would dismiss him on the first favour- 
able opportunity. Thus, then, would end 
his wild and delicious dream. The pas- 
sionate love, which permeated his very 
life-blood, would be swallowed up in this 
gulf of despair. He would be thrown 
off like a useless garment, whose gloss 
has departed---which no longer excites 
any emotion butcontempt. The Countess 
of Fairfax, if they ever met again, would 
smile or sneer at their past relations, and 
greet him with an air of condescension 
or indifference. The Earl would not in- 
sult him perhaps---he would treat him 
with great politeness---a former friend of 
his Countess would be entitled to so 
much attention—-and he would be bowed 
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out grandly from their presence,---he, the 
silly young adventurer, who had presumed 
to be the rival of his betters! 

The thought flushed the pale cheek, 
and brought a threatening flash to the 
eyes. He rose from his seat, and looked 
around him with a fiery glance. Where 
was he? Why was he inactive? Was 
he to sit down and groan, and submit to 
his fate--or go and dare the worst, and 
place everything upon a comprehensible 
footing? 

Yes, he would go! He would see her 
for the last time. He would know, be- 
yond all doubt, what she intended, what 
he might expect. He would endure no 
longer this horrible state of doubt---all 
should be plain. 

Falconbridge acted quickly. He went 
and ordered his horse---passed through 
the main apartment without speaking to 
any one,---and was soon in the saddle. 
The sky began to grow darker, the dis- 
tant thunder to mutter; and one-.or two 
vivid flashes of lightning darted across 
the zenith, revealing the lurid depths 
more plainly. Falconbridge paid no at- 
tention to these evidences of the approach- 
ing storm. Ie struck the spur into his 
horse’s sides; and set forward ata wild 
pace, toward Mr. Argal’s. 

Ile soon reached the place, and the 
fiery light in his eyes deepened and grew 
more menacing at the sight which greeted 
him at the door. Lord Fairfax’s horse 
stood there---indeed, the Earl had spent 
the entire afternoon with Miss Argal, her 
father being again unavoidably absent, 
and the former excuse of her loneliness 
having proved successful in retaining his 
Lordship. 

Falconbridge set his teeth together like 
a vice, dismounted, and went and knocked 
at the door. It was opened by a servant, 
who did not move aside for the young 
gentleman, 

‘Miss Argal?” he said, making a step 
in advance. 

Mistress had told her to say, replied 
the servant, if Mr. Falconbridge came, 
that she was engaged and must be ex- 
cused for not seeing him, 

That was all. The words sounded like 
a death-knell in the young man’s ears. 
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He simply bowed his head and departed. 
He almost staggered as he walked. His 
brain was turning round. He mounted 
his horse again, and set forth on his re- 
turn, Then he would not even have an 
opportunity of arriving at a distinct un- 
derstanding! What she had done once 
she would do again. He was to be sim- 
ply dismissed contemptuously, as if un- 
worthy of attention,---as a common indi- 
vidual, ,whose society was disagreeable. 
Meanwhile, Lord Fairfax was sitting by 
the side of the young lady, laughing, it 
might be, at the disappointment of his 
rival, and basking in the love-light of her 
fascinating eyes, and those smiles which 
now shone for him alone. 

The thought maddened the young man 
almost. He looked over his shoulder at 
the illuminated window, through which 
he descried the shadows of the young 
lady and the Earl, close beside each other. 
With a muttered imprecation, and clench- 
ed hands, the young man struck his horse 
with the spur, and galloped forward. 
But he did not proceed far. Just as the 
house began to disappear in the trees, he 
reined in his animal and waited, 

He did not wait long. Lord Fairfax, 
as we have said, had spent many hours 
with Miss Argal, and now desired to 
reach his home before the out-burst of 
the storm. He accordingly bade the 
young lady farewell---(Falconbridge saw 
the two forms in the brightly-illuminated 
doorway)---and mounting his horse, set 
forward rapidiy toward Greenway. 

The Earl passed within five paces of 
Faleonbridge, but the darkness which 
had descended quickly, completely hid 
the motionless horse and his rider. It 
was no part of the young man’s design 
to force an explanation of the character 
that he intended from the Earl, within 
sight or hearing of Miss Argal. He ac- 
cordingly permitted the tall horseman to 
pass him at full gallop; and then giving 
rein to Sir John, he followed. 

The Earl heard the quick trampling 
behind him, and wondered at it. The 
hour and the place were not calculated to 
remove his suspicions of the pursuer-— 
but he continued his way without noti- 
cing the circumstance. 
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The hoof-strokes rapidly approached--- 
he heard the quick breathing of the ani- 
mal behind him---then, before he could 
speak, a violent hand was laid on his 
bridle, and the horse suddenly arrested, 
reared erect almost, quivering with terror. 

At the same moment a vivid flash of 
lightning revealed Falconbridge. 

“Sir! Mr, Falconbridge!” exclaimed 
the Earl, in a voice of utter astonish- 
ment and no less indignation, “ pray 
what is the meaning of this very extra- 
ordinary proceeding !” 

“{ will inform your Lordship before 
our interview ends,” returned Falcon- 
bridge, in a deep, hollow voice, which his 
suffering had rendered almost unrecog- 
nizable. 

‘Are you mad, sir?” said the Earl 
from the darkness, “release my bridle!’ 

“‘Willingly,” was the cold reply, ‘you 
are no coward, and will not try to escape 
me.” 

“Escape! coward! You shall answer 
for those words, sir!’ 

“*T am ready to do so.” 

‘‘Tn the darkness, no doubt,” returned 
the voice of the Earl, full of contempt 
and aroused anger, “’tis the favourite 
cloak of assassins and lunatics.” 

The words were scarcely uttered when 
Falconbridge was heard leaping from 
his horse. Then a quick sound followed 
--the sound of steel striking against flint 
--and almost immediately a pile of dry 
leaves and prairie grass was blazing aloft, 
illuminating the forest and the threaten- 
ing figures with its brilliant flame. 

“ Now,” said Falconbridge, in the same 
hollow voice, “if your Lordship is not 
afraid, you may dismount and listen to 
my questions.” 

The word “ afraid” acted like magic on 
Lord Fairfax. He threw himself from 
the saddle, and gazing at his companion 
with mingled astonishment and anger, 
confronted him in the full blaze of the 
fire. 

There was something strange and tragic 
in the scene as the two men stood thus. 
The ruddy light streamed full upon them, 
and they already had their hands upon 
their swords, 


“Speak, sir!” said the Earl, control- 
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ling his anger, “speak and explain this 
astonishing encounter.” 

“T will do so,” said Falconbridge, “‘and 
first I will propound a question to you, 
my Lord. Have you visited Miss Argal 
to-day ?” 

“Xen, oe.” 

“Were you not there when I came to 
the door and asked for the young lady.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“* Are you aware that the young lady 
is plighted to me?” 

“ Plighted, sir! No! She is not!” 

“* Does your Lordship design giving me 
the lie?” 

And the young man advanced a step, 
half drawing his sword. 

“Mr. Falconbridge,” said the Earl, 
without moving, ‘‘are you a lunatic? I 
design nothing, sir,---[ reply to your 
question. I say that Miss Argal is not 
plighted to you, because she assured me 
that she was not.” 

‘She assured you!” 

** Yes, sir.’’ 

“My Lord, I do not believe you.” 

The Earl’s face flushed crimson, 

“That is a defiance, sir!” 

* Zea.” 

** As such I receive it, and will make 
you answer for it---yes, sir! at the point 
of the sword!” 

“Good! good!” said Falconbridge, 
with gloomy pleasure, ‘now your Lord- 
ship is talking like a man. I thought as 
you had tricked an honest gentleman--- 
supplanted him by craft and cunning in 
the heart of the only woman he ever 
loved---taken advantage of your rank and 
wealth to wile away the affections of a 
lady plighted to another—I thought, as 
you had done all this, my Lord, pretend- 
ing all the time that you were the best 
friend I had,--that you would now dis- 
cover some means of evading my ven- 
geance---of refusing me reparation at the 
sword’s point! I compliment your Lord- 
ship---you are not frightened at the sight 
of cold steel at least--you are aroused by 
my rudeness and my insults! That is 
well, sir! Let us end, then, all our dif- 
ferences at once, and on this spot---with 
no witnesses, no preliminaries, without 
ceremony |” 
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And drawing his sword, Falconbridge 
advanced upon the Earl, whose weapon 
was also in his hand. 

But it was not raised. The momentary 
madness of anger had disappeared from 
the mind of Lord Fairfax---he seriously 
asked himself if he was not dealing with 
a madman, The additional considera- 
tion immediately presented itself, that a 
combat at such a time and place, without 
witnesses, would be productive of the most 
serious results to the survivor. No evi- 
dence that the contest was fair and honour- 
able would exist. The simple fact would 
be that a man was killed; and there were 
plenty of pérsons ready to utter the 
word murder. If he killed the young 
man in that lonely spot, could he produce 
any evidence of the provocation which 
had led to the act? Would not many of 
the miserable newsmongers of the region 
say that jealousy and rivalry had made 
him waylay his adversary? As these 
thoughts passed rapidly through the 
brain of the Earl, he drew back coldly, 
and sheathed his weapon. 

‘Mr. Falconbridge,” he said, without 
moving, as the furious young man ad- 
vanced straight on him, ‘if you wish to 
kill me, do so. I will not even trust my 
sword in my hand. You may not be 
aware of the fact, but I am, sir. that the 
survivor in this combat will be a mur- 
derer, in all eyes, under any imaginable 
circumstances. But understand me, sir, 
I do not refuse your challenge—you have 
outraged and insulted me in a manner 
which no gentleman can bear, and by 
heavens! you shall answer it! Go home, 
sir, and do all things decently and in 
order. Procure your second, and write 
me a formal communication. Do not 
fear, sir! You have made me as desirous 
of this encounter as yourself, and I am 
willing, nay, I insist upon it—my blood 
or your own must flow, sir!” 

With which words the Earl deliberately 
mounted his horse, and gravely saluting 
his adversary, continued his road toward 
Greenway. 

Falconbridge gazed after him for a few 
moments without moving. The excess of 
anger in his bosom had somewhat moder- 
ated, as he listened to the collected yoice 
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of the Earl—but it soon returned in full 
force again; He had thought of Miss 
Argal and the two shadows on the wall. 
With lips firmly compressed, and a more 
fatal determination in his eye than be- 
fore, he leaped into the saddle, and just 
as the storm began to roar around him, 
and extinguish the fire, darted forward 
in the direction of the Ordinary. 

“The net is broken!” he muttered, 
with a bitter sneer, through his close-set 
teeth, “but the prey has not escaped !” 


XLVI. 
PRELIMINARIES. 


“A duel!” said Captain Wagner, when 
upon the following morning Falconbridge 
related to him the events of the preceding 
night, “a duel! and about that woman! 
By the snout of the old he-dragon! Fal- 
conbridge—both you and Fairfax are a 
bigger pair of lunatics than I took you 
for.” 

** So let it be,” said Falconbridge pale 
and collected as before, ‘‘and I do not 
conceal from you—I cannot—that Miss 
Argal is connected with the matter.” 

** Connected with it! Falconbridge, don’t 
treat me like an idiot,” said the Captain 
gloomily, ‘‘[am sane in mind and see 
somewhat further than my nose.” 

The young man made no reply. 

“1 knew it was coming in some form 
or other—this misery, and wretchedness 
and blood!” continued the Captain in a 
sombre tone, “I smelt it in the air—this 
bloody odor—or the devil take it!” 

“You were right in your warning,”’ 
muttered the young man with unuttera- 
ble despair in his altered voice! “Would 
that I had taken your advice ” 

* About the nature of panthers, eh?” 
said Wagner as grimly as before, “ well 
I wish you had.” 

“Tt would have been well for me.” 
“But you did not believe me,” said 
the Captain, frowning painfully. “ And 
now see, Falconbridge, how things have 
turned out. You doubted the miserable 
old bear who growled at the pretty, varie- 
gated animal, with her shining coat, her 
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brilliant eyes, her caresses, and smiles, 
and bright glances! You were almost 
ready to strike your sword-hilt into the 
mouth that discoursed on the subject. 
And now, what has happened? You 
have felt the sharp claws which I told 
you of! You have rolled into the mortal 
hug! The long, glittering teeth which 
mangled Charles Austin and left him in 
a pool of blood are gnawing you—you 
are her prey!” 

A groan answered the words. 
irrepressible. - 

“Yes, yes,” murmured the young man 
with cruel agony, “ yes, yes,” that is 
all true—I am lost !” 

“Not that either! no, you’re not, by 
the snout of the dragon!” returned the 
soldier, “things are not that bad at 
least. Don’t cry for spilt milk, and look 
the thing in the face. Let me speak like a 
doctor, comrade, and probe your wound, 
though you shudder and cry out, I mean 
well—do you love that woman still ?” 

“*T know not,” was the low reply. 

“Then you do love her still. 
now what do you design ?” 

“‘ Nothing.” 

“That means nothing. Are you going 
to return to her, Falconbridge? Speak, 
and say, if you are going back to crouch 
at her feet, to be whipped and spit on, 
and spurned like a dog! Are you going 
to cry and bewail, and beg her to love 
you, and make yourself her slave, her 
menial! Tell me this. Speak frank- 
ly, Faleonbridge—are you going to re- 
turn. If so, though I love you, as I 
would love my own boy, comrade, I’ll 
wash my hands clear of the business.” 

“Rest easy,” was the reply in the same 
low voice, “I shall never see her again— 
except to get from her the ring which 
was my mother’s.” 

A contraction of the pale brow and 
quivering lip, betrayed the agony of the 
speaker, and he was silent. Then he 
added in a voice which was almost inau- 
dible. 

‘“*My mother gave me that ring on her 
death-bed, with her blessing. She cried 
as she placed it on my finger, and I 
never removed it until the morning 
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when—I was mad, companion! Don’t 
mind“me—you see—I am thinking—of 
my mother.” 

He was silent again. The words had 
forced their way, by violence as it were, 
through the clenched teeth, and the pale 
lips. The eyes of the young man were 
dry and fixed—there were no tears in 
them. 


“Falconbridge,” said Captain Wagner, 
with frowning brows, “ stop that talk, or 
you'll make me cry like a baby! To 
think of all this—in the way you have 
been tricked—of your honesty and true 
manliness—by the horns ef the devil! 
it makes me flush—my nerves twitch ! 
Would this woman were a man !” 


Indeed a flash of something like fiery 
rage darted from the eyes of the soldier; 
and his hand stole down to the hilt of 
his weapon. Then, as he looked into 
the countenance of his companion, this 
flash disappeared; he bent down mur- 
muring: and the old wistful, almost ten- 
der expression returned. 

‘“‘ Falconbridge,” he said, “‘ my misera- 
ble old heart is bleeding for you—as I 
think of what may happen in the next 
twenty-four hours. Whatever may be 
the result of that combat you announce 
as coming, it must be horrible.” 

“So let it be.” 

“‘There’s misery and death in the mat- 
ter—the blood of one or both of you.” 

“ Doubtless,” was the cold reply of 
the young man who had completely mas- 
tered his emotion, and was calm again. 

‘** Fairfax is an admirable swordsman ; 
I have played with him; and you, do 
you use the short sword?” 

“ Indifferent well.” 

“ That is well—at least there will be a 
fair and above-board fight—no unequal 
combat. ButI know not whether it is 
not unfortunate after all—if I do, may I 
be scalped |” 

“What do you mean, Captian?” said 
Falconbridge. 

“T mean plainly this—that in case 
you were ignorant of the use of the 
small sword, or completely out of prac- 
tice, the affair could not take place—it 
might easily be arranged—as I hope it 
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will be yet—as I’m sure it can be. 
Without a swordsman for his opponent, 
the Earl would retire—and you would 
necessarily do likewise.” 

“Never!” There would remain the 
pistol!” was the quick reply, between 
the close-set teeth. 

“‘ A villainous weapon! No! If there’s 
a combat it shall be with short swords. 
That is fair and honourable—and now 
what are you going to do, Falconbridge?” 

“T shall set out at once to find some 
gentleman of the neighbourhood, who’ll 
act as my second.” 

“Hum! then you know some.” 

“One or two very slightly, but they 
cannot refuse me.” 

‘‘Hum! hum!” repeated the Captain 
still gloomy and thoughtful, but gazing 
at his companion from time to time with 
the strange, wistful glance which we 
have noticed, “and is there no possible 
way of accommodating this difference?” 

“None on earth? If there is no regu- 
lar duel, there will be a combat wherever 
we meet—the blood of myer or Lord 
Fairfax must flow !” 

“Misery! misery |” metinel the sol- 
dier, “‘a wretched business in every way. 
And pray, why don’t you ask me to 
second you, Falconbridge?” 

“ Because,” said the young man, re- 
warding the speaker with one of his 
proud glances, full of thanks and deep 
feeling, ‘“‘ because you live with Lord 
Fairfax, and are naturally Ais second in 
the matter.” 

‘“‘ Nothing of the sort,” returned Wag- 
ner coolly, “ you’re my friend as much 
as Fairfax, and by the dragon’s snout, 
I’ll not have you go lacking for a friend, 
when his Lordship can select one out of 
a hundred. Wait here, companion. I'll 
return in an hour. Do you promise?” 

** You say ‘an hour ?’” 

“zen 

“T will wait so long, Captain—but 
sacrifice nothing for me—have no jar 
with his Lordship. Iam not worthy of 
such friendship, or of such a sacrifice of 
feeling. I soon pass. See the sun there, 
comrade! He is mounting the sky—well, 
it is probable that I’ll not see his setting. 
So be it. I am tired of my life, and 
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death cannot come too quickly. In an 
hour!” 

And with these gloomy words, which 
affected the rough Borderer strangely, the 
young man entered the building, and re- 
tired to his chamber. 


XLVII. 


THE ARRANGEMENT. 


The Captain set out at a thundering 
gallop, and soon reached Greenway Court. 
Lord Fairfax met him at the door. 

“ Ah! welcome, Captain Wagner,” he 
said, speaking in his habitual tone 
of calmness, mingled with gloom, “I 
was just on the point of sending for 
you—to the ordinary, where you have 
been I think.” 

“Yes, my Lord. I spent the night 
there.” 

** And you saw Mr. Falconbridge?” 

“Yes, my Lord. This morning.” 

“Did he speak of the events which oc- 
curred last evening?” 

“As soon as I descended. I have 
come as quickly as possible to discuss in 
turn with your Lordship, the arrange- 
ments of the whole affair.” 

The Earl leaned his head gravely and 
pointed to a seat, which the Captain as- 
sumed. 

“Speak, Captain Wagner,” he said 
calmly and courteously. 

“‘T will do so, my Lord,” returned the 
Borderer,” and frankly. It is necessary 
in this miserable business between your- 
self and Falconbridge, that I should act 
as the friend of your opponent. I like 
candor, and honesty—-I prefer telling it 
out plainly. I am attached to you, my 
Lord, Iam your guest, and owe much to 
you—but I love this young man as if he 
was my own blood—my son; and he’s a 
stranger here.’ Your Lordship can find 
a friend who will be proud to act for 
you——any one of a dozen in the country 
near at hand—while Falconbridge is 
almost alone in this land. I announce 
this in advance that no misunderstand- 
ing may take place—and now, my Lord, 
I await your pleasure.” 
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**Tt comes to greet you, Captain Wag- 
ner,” said the Earl with a low bow, “itis 
pleasure indeed which I have experi- 
enced as you spake. I thank you, sir, 
for this new proof of your confidence 
and esteem—you rate me as I wish, sir, 
as a gentleman and an honest man. I 
not only consent to your proposal to act 
for Mr. Falconbridge, and acquit you of 
all want of friendship in so doing to- 
ward myself—I was prepared to insist 
upon this very course, that we under- 
stand and treat each other with this con- 
fidence, is another proof of that esteem 
which I think we feel mutually, sir. 
Thanks, thanks! Captain Wagner.” 

And the Earl inclined again. 

‘** Now to business,” he continued, “I 
have already dispatched a request to Mr. 
Carter that he will wait on me here, and 
I think he will soon come. Do you bear 
any communication from Mr. Falcon- 
bridge?” 

“No, my Lord, I am not regularly in 
the position of his second yet, and have 
avoided becoming such, in order that I 
might act as the mutual friend of both— 
bound exclusively to neither.” 

“ As the friend of both ?” 

“Yes, my Lord—and you know that 
such is the real truth. As a friend then, 
in no wise connected with either, I ask, 
is no arrangement possible without blood- 
shed?” 

‘*None, none at all,” returned the Earl 
with gloomy calmness ; ‘‘I see no possi- 
bility of such a thing. You have doubt- 
less heard the particulars of the encoun- 
ter in the wood last night, and may 
easily understand that any explanation 
is impossible. Let me speak more plain- 
ly, and place the whole in a clear light. 
I have paid my addresses to Miss Argal 
in due form, and I think she is willing to 
become the Countess of Fairfax. Let us 
not speak further of this private matter 
which I mention only to elucidate the 
rest. Well, sir, I often saw Mr. Falcon- 
bridge at Mr. Agal’s, and his attention 
to the young lady appeared somewhat 
particular. I accordingly demanded of 
her the exact character of these atten- 
tions, and she assured me that they were 
merely those of a friend. Was there 
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any contract, definite or implied hetween 
herself and Mr. Falconbridge? I asked. 
None whatever, was the rep!y. Why do 
you frown and sneer so Captain, with 
your lip ?” 

“I beg your Lordship’s pardon—’tis a 
deplorable habit I have acquired. Pray 
proceed.” 

‘“‘The rest may be related briefly. Once 
assured that Mr. Falconbridge had no 
claims on Miss Argal, and believing that 
he regarded her in the light of a familiar 
friend only, I paid her my addresses in 
a more marked manner. She received 
them in a manner which induced me to 
hope that my attentions were agreeable, 
and my visits became, accordingly, more 
frequent. Yesterday I spent the after- 
noon with the young lady. Mr. Falcon- 
bridge called, and, to my great surprise, 
was informed that Miss Argal was en- 
gaged, and could not see him. She ex- 
plained the circumstance by saying that 
he had grown so moody and disagreeable 
of late that she must really endeavor to 
break off her intimacy with him—he 
made her melancholy. So the subject 
was forgotten, and I thought no more of 
the young gentleman until he waylaid me 
in the wood, and gave me the lie direct.” 

The Earl flushed as he spoke ; but con- 
trolled his emotion and added : 


“That is all, sir. I avoided a conflict 
then and there by promising to meet Mr, 
Falconbridge at another and more fa- 
vourable time. You must see, Captain 
Wagner, that any overtures from myself 
are utterly impossible and out of the 
question.” 

The soldier knit his brows and looked 
more gloomy than ever. 

“Tt’s a deadly looking mixture, or I’m 
a dandy!” be muttered, “and unless 
Falconbridge will move in the matter, 
all’s over.” 

“What do you say, Captain ?” 

“Nothing much, my Lord. I will go 
and see Falconbridge, and return as soon 
as possible: either bearing you the terms 
of an arrangement of the affair, or de- 
livering his cartel.” 

“That is my duty returned the Earl. 
“Mr. Falconbridge will thus have choice 
of weapons, time and place.” 


















* He'll divide all that freely with your 
Lordship, I know—now I'll go and see 
what I can do.” 

With these words the soldier mounted 
his horse, and returned rapidly to the Or- 
dinary. All his attempts to move the 
young man were utterly in vain—the 
arguments of the Borderer fell back, so 
to speak, from his iron resolution, like 
waves from an ocean rock. At the end 
of an hour there was nothing remaining 
but the questions of time, place and 
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weapons. The Captain returned, and 
found Mr. Carter at Greenway, and with 
this gentleman he now discussed, formal- 
ly, as the second of Falconbridge, the 
terms of the combat. 

It was arranged that it should take 
place on the same evening at a spot 
within the Fort Mountain, which was 
secluded and favourable for the purpose, 
and then the Captain returned to the 
Ordinary. 

He had never been more gloomy. 









To corridor and Irall, 


I seem to hear the stir 


One picture is a scene 


To break the silence, too intense and solemn. 


CROWNED. 
SUGGESTED BY A PICTURE. 


BY AMIE. 


From pendant lustres falls 
A soft and mellow radiance down the walls, 
Like summer moonlight in its silvery splendour ; 
And many a picture’s gleam, 
Like some inspired artist’s written dream, 
Wakes solemn reveries divinely tender. 
Without, the Night weaves in her diadem, 
Each lustrous, starry gem, 
That smiled of old on humble Bethlehem. 


Painting, with matchless art, 
Speaks silent volumes to the listening heart— 
All eyes interpret its sweet speech unbidden 


The mighty gods obey its mystic call— 
It gilds the cot with sunshine of lost Eden. 
In this loved spot its spells so minister, 


Of wings beside the Holy Sepulchre. 


Where the white moonlight flings its pearly sheen 

O’er moss-grown tower, and arch, and broken column; 
Around, the clustering trees 

Seem waiting with melodious symphonies 
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Thus fell the moon’s pale glory tremulously 
On palm and cedar-tree, 
O’er Olivet, and lone Gethsemane. 


One is an open bay, 
Relieved by violet hills that stretch away 
Fringed by the sunset with a mellow glory— 
Out from the wooded shore, 
A fairy boat has sped with dipping oar, 
Freighted with forms which tell love’s olden story. 
But as I gaze, I think how fishers met, 
When the red sun had set, 
On Galilee and dark Gennesaret. 


Another is a face 
Endowed with a divine, a saintly grace, 
That marks a soul above all human weakness; 
A face so deeply fraught 
With visible meanings of intensest thought 
A martyr’s fire shines through a seraph’s meekness. 
The place is hallowed by its sacred breath, 
Just as all life and death 
Were sanctified through Him of Nazareth. 


He wears a heavy crown— 

And yet, as kings are wont, he looks not down 

With jealous eyes that guard the kingly distance— 
No folded purples lie 

Upon the breast in type of sovereignty— 

No sceptre flashes death at man’s resistance, 

Meek stone the scoffing builders did refuse, 
As tearfully I muse, 

Floats from the Past this taunt,—-“ King of the Jews !” 


A crown of piercing thorns, 
Made doubly sharp by mockeries and scorns, 
Sends crimson drops to stain the bare breast’s whiteness— 
The meek, uplifted eyes, 
Reveal the soul’s unuttered agonies— 
The mournful mouth half-doubts the halo’s brightness! 
Dear Master, once by guilty avarice priced, 
Oh, meek Lamb sacrificed, ~ 
My throbbing heart declares, Thou art the Christ. 


Through eighteen hundred years, 
Where lips have blanched, and eyes grown dim with tears 
Reading of Calvary’s Cross, and Bethlehem lowly,— 
This Painting might have come, 
God’s chosen oracle, full-voiced though dumb, 
Till every gazer cried—The Saviour Holy! 
Each age, each language claims it as its own— 
Standing for Christ alone, 
A world looks throngh it to the Father’s Throne. 
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MANIFEST DESTINY OF THE WORLD—ITS REPUBLIC AND ITS EMPIRE. 


The following article was contributed to one of the daily papers of Richmond a year 
ago by the author of the Letters of Mozis Addums. Thinking that so capital a piece of 
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fun should not be left to the oblivion of departed newspapers, we transfer it to our own 
pages in the lively confidence that it will be read with enjoyment by our friends at the 
North not less than by the Virginians who are so exalted in its views of the future. 


In due time, our planet will be under 
the control of two Governments. The 
entire continent of America, with the 
West India Islands, Polynesia, Austra- 
lia, and Western Europe, with the ex- 
ception of Russia in Europe, will consti- 
tute its Republic. The rest of the world, 
leaving out Interior Africa, will be un- 
der the dominion of one man, and that 
man a Russian. 


The frivolous distinction of North and 
South, which now obtains in the United 
States, having been obliterated, the grand 
New Republic will bear the beautiful 
and appropriate name of Virginia. The 
South, as we understand it, is the direct 
and legitimate offspring of the Old Do- 
minion, where the true theory of Repub- 
lican Government, with the art of its 
practical manipulation, is still resident ; 
and, as the South must inevitably give 
character and tone to the New Republic, 
the propriety of naming it with the name 
of its noble old mother will not be dis- 
puted. The Republic of Virginia and 
the Russian Empire will divide the 
Globe between them, euch selecting its 
appropriate fields and exercising its ap- 
propriate and untransferable functions: 
one being the vital, the other the veg- 
etative system of the perfected body 
politic. 

Slavery will be the recognized and be- 
nign condition of all servitude under 
each of these Governments. The recon- 
ciliation of labour with capital being 
complete, pauperism will disappear from 
the earth, and with it all chance of civil 
danger resulting from the state of smoth- 
ered volcanic disaffection such as we 
now see and deplore in Western Europe. 


Southern gentlemen will be the mas- 
ters in the New Republic; all the infe- 
rior races, such as the Negro, the Yankee, 
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and the various Incapables of Europe 
being subject to them. The first step 
will be to reduce the Yankee to slavery. 
This will be easily effected, after the ter- 
rible revolution and anarchy now im- 
pending at the North, have spent their 
force. 

The value of the Yankee as a slave has 
not been properly estimated. How dan- 
gerous and troublesome he is in a state 
of freedom is too well known. Coward- 
ly, theivish, superstitious, fanatical, des- 
titute of a moral sense, or any fixed idea 
of civil polity, he possesses all the worse 
and none of the better traits of the Ne- 
gro, and stands more in need of a master. 
His ingenuity has made him what he 
will forever remain—the mechanic and 
craftsman of the World. Under proper 
command, he makes a good sailor. Nor 
is he unfit for higher slavish duties. His 
active and unscrupulous intellect finds 
very suitable occupation in the vulgar 
labours of the lawyer and editor. Also, 
in the more disgraceful pursuits of the 
itinerant lecturer. But for his inability to 
discern between right and wrong, and 
his tendency to atheism, he might be put 
to use as a preacher. Whip him soundly 
for every political sermon, he would im- 
prove beyond what we think possible; 
but he will always be too hypocritical to 
be trusted. Too cruel and too morbidly 
energetic to be allowed authority over 
flesh and blood, he will never be of ser- 
vice as an overseer, except over the tire- 
less iron slaves to whom he is accustom- 
ed. In superintending machinery of his 
own invention, he will always find 
enough to do. 

In the New Republic, the sphere of 
slavery will not be restricted to the Yan- 
kee and Negro races. The so-called na- 
tions of Western Europe have proved 
themselves, if possible, even more inca- 
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pable of self-government than the slave 
races above mentioned, and, therefore, 
still more in need of masters. 

High erratic sensibilities have made 
the Frenchman master of all the arts by 
which the sexes are rendered mutually 
alluring, and polite society possible. He 
is the man-milliner of the World. Also, 
its cook and teacher of dancing. His 
love of show and display, which, with 
native politeness, he calls glory, enables 
him to be useful in the decorative arts— 
necessary upon occasions of public pa- 
geants. His fondness for petty details 
makes him a good statistician, while his 
pluck and aptitude for mathematics 
make him servicable for the subordinate 
duties of fighting and fortification. In 
the New Republic, he will rank the 
Yankee in the scale of slavery, and keep 
him in subjection, It is a mistake to 
suppose the Frenchman unfit for slavery. 
All nations incapable of self-government 
are fit for slavery, and for nothing else. 
Gobineau has shown that the French 
peasantry are peculiarly incapable of 
civilization ; the history of France pre- 
sents a spectacle of patient endurance of 
despotic torture, amply confirming the 
statements of the aristocratic ethnolo- 
gist; and as for the continual emeutes 
and revolutions of the Parisian gamins 
and socialists, they are but the result of 
idleness and want of bread—evils im- 
possible in the New Republic. 

The Spaniards are lazy, but it will not 
do to exterminate them. The Spaniard’s 
skill in the arts of assassination and 
cigar-making, can be turned to good ac- 
count. Let him retain the latter art, but 
divert the former into the channel of the 
butchery of domestic animals, The 
Spanish slave will make a better butcher 
than the British slaye. He will also be 
of use to the young gentlemen of the 
New Republic in serenading their sweet- 
hearts. This last duty will be shared by 
Italian slaves. 

With our Italians, we need anticipate 
no trouble. Popery being cast into the 
sea, they, with the Spaniards, will be- 
vome at once manageable. It will be 
necessary to use fumigants and disinfec- 
tants freely, to rid them of vermin and 
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the stench of garlic, but, after that, they 
will be very available as opera singers, 
fresco painters, and for the mechanical 
labour of sculpture. Thus they will 
add much to the enjoyment of Virgin- 
ians. 

Because Germany claims to have in- 
vented gun-powder, clocks and printing, 
and because its students, while they re- 
main at their Universities, are violent 
red-republicans, it must not be inferred 
that Germans are unsuitable for slaves. 
In the best sense of the term, they are 
beasts of burden—heavy, plodding, do- 
cile, capable of an immense deal of slow 
labour. In the New Republic of Vir- 
ginia, they will be of eminent service 
as farm hands, sharing this duty with the 
coarser grades of Yankees, and as brew- 
ers of beer, teachers, instrumental mu- 
sicians, and for performing the draught- 
horse work of arranging and systema- 
tizing historical and scientific facts which 
the French statisticians have accumula- 
ted. Nor need we fear danger to the 
State from an indulgence of the Ger- 
manic tendency toward speculative the- 
clogy and politics. A free admixture of 
Yankee and French slaves, with their 
pure materialism and atheistic notions, 
will tone Germanic speculation down to 
the point of safety. Besides, the French- 
man will be the policeman of the New 
Republic, and attend to this matter for 
us. 

As to the other slave races which will 
be embraced in the New Republic—the 
Austrians, Prussians, Hungarians, Danes, 
Swedes, and Norwegians, we do not pro- 
pose now to concern ourselves. What- 
ever usefulness of faculty they may here- 
after discover, will doubtless be turned 
to some beneficent purpose. 

A small portion of the British and the 
greater part of the Polish people, will 
become Virginians and masters. The 
remainder will be slaves. As butchers, 
brewers, and butlers, the British will 
be invaluable slaves; some of them 
will make nearly as good machinists as 
Yankees. The lower grades of Poles 
will assist the French in fighting ; the 
Prussians and Austrians will also be 
available for this purpose. 
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Returning to the Continent of Amer- 
ica, the problem of the Indians, together 
with the mixed races of Mexico, Central 
and Southern America, will have to be 
encountered. It isof easy solution. All 
these are untameable races, and must 
give place to the pure African and such 
other of the European and Yankee slaves 
as are adapted to the climatic conditions 
of the various latitudes and terrestrial 
elevations. Similar treatment will be 
applied to the islands of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans. The necessity of such 
treatment is too plain to admit of de- 
bate. 

The Negro, having been our earliest 
slave, and reared as it were under our 
own roof, will forever retain a more in- 
timate relation to us than any other 
slave. All our confidential, personal, 
and household servants will be negroes, 
having a few Yankees under each of 
them to perfurm the more menial tasks. 

With regard to the Russian Empire, 
destined to absorb all the world not em- 
braced within the limits of the Virginia 
Republic, we cannot enlarge. It is ap- 
parent that the Turk, the Persian, the 
Tartar, the Hindoo, the Malay, the-Chi- 
nese, and Japanese can subsist only un- 
der an Imperial Government. Their or- 
ganism, their instincts, their whole his- 
tory, prove this. The Russian is fit to 
rule them with a eway at once more in- 
telligent, more humane, and firmer, than 
any they have ever enjoyed. Under him, 
they will continue to make toys and lac- 
quer-ware; to raise tea, rice, and opium ; 
to worship idols and commit suicide, with 
a felicity of uninterruption of which they 
have long since ceased even to dream. 

So much of Africa as is habitable, will 
belong to the Empire. The interior, 
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through all time, will remain the nurse. 
ry of domesticable savages, whose natu- 
ral strength and unpolluted blood will 
constitute a perpetual reservoir from 
which we shall derive living streams to 
refresh and invigorate the effete working 
classes. 


Between the world’s Republic and its 
Empire, there will, of course, be many 
sometimes serious collisions, but 
none more serious or alarming than those 
disorders which not unfrequently occur 
in the healthy human system, arising 
from a want of balance between the di- 
gestive or vegetative and the vital or 
muscular systems. But on this point, 
so fruitful of pleasing speculations, we 
cannot dwell. Our purpose was merely 
to foreshadow the inevitable destiny of 
the world and to predict a time when the 
great body politic shall be strictly con. 
formed to its type, the human body. 


The Virginian of that happy day, hav- 
ing his African valet, his British butler, 
his French cook, his Spanish butcher 
and cigar-maker, his Italian singer, Ger- 
man teacher and German band, his Jew- 
ish steward and accountant, and under 
these a miscellaneous herd of Yankee ma- 
chinists, Yankee editors and lawyers, 
and labourers of all nations performing 
their appointed tasks, will realize a prac- 
tical Republic which neither Plato nor 
Sir Thomas More, nor any ancient or 
modern, social or political Theorist ever 
conjectured. How all-important it is, 
therefore, that we should at once re-open 
the slave trade, that each and every 
Virginian and Southerner should im- 
mediately commence to practise the arts 
of that mastership to which himself and 
his descendants seem divinely appointed. 
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OUR “GRACES.” 


BY AMIE. 


When May came with sun and showers 
Luring out the lurking flowers-—- 
Giving skies serener tinges, 
And the boughs their soft, green fringes ; 
When the lone bee’s drowsy humming 
Gave sweet hints of summer’s coming, 
Whose delights the thought scarce measures— 
Came a troop of a treasures, 
With sweet laughs and bird-like voices, 
Sounds at which the heart rejoices,— 
Filling every place with beauty, 
Consecrate to mirth or duty ; 
Veiling out each olden sorrow, 
Garnering sunbeams for the morrow, 
Giving life a holier pleasance, 

By their presence. 


When the sunbeams stand as wardens 
At the doorways and the gardens, 
Two sweet fairies sport together, 
Through the balmy summer weather; 
While the elm-boughs lean above them, 
And the flowers look up and love them. 
Time is bearing one with fleetness 
Where five dear years wait completeness— 
Yet her earnest words and glances, 
Show the aspiring mind’s advances— 
Show that while life’s sands are flowing, 
Thoughts o’erreach them with swift blowing. 
She is one to lead serenely 
Where life winds on cool and greenly, 
Out of sun—where dews lie pearly, 
Lest the rare bud ope too early. 
Round arms meet for fondest twining, 
Lips the sweetest sounds enshrining, 
Large, dark eyes all fire or feeling, 
Carmined cheeks rare health revealing. — 
Surely angels walk beside-her, 

Thoughtful Ida. 


With a step as light and airy, 

*Flits around the second fairy ; 
Like in face, and grace, and feature, 
With the same warm, earnest nature, 
But with more of mirth that rises 
In such Protean disguises, 
Pensive heart could scarce discover, 
How such mirth buds o’er and over! 
With her red mouth made for laughter, 
Dainty feet that wing-like waft her ; 
Flits she, bird-like, here and thither, 
Bearing song and sunshine with her. 





Our “ Graces.” 


Showering joys like blossoms o’er her, 
Darling Cora. 


Ah! the treasure, latest given, 
Holds us closest unto heaven— 
So words simple—pure as daisies, 
Should express the other’s praises. 
Eyes like violets in a meadow, 
More in sunlight than in shadow; 
Dimpled cheeks and waxen fingers, 
Where the tint of sea-shells lingers, 
Just as fleecy clouds of morning 
Keep the roseate flush of dawning ; 
Dove-like voice, that vainly reaches 
To the height of framéd speeches, 
Keeping on its low, sweet murmur, 
Like young birds at early summer— 
With a starry look of wonder, 
Wildered by the thoughts beyond her,— 
Smiling, murmuring, dreaming, playing, 
She is like a cherub straying 
Just outside the gates of jasper, 
Where the arigels wait to clasp her! 
May time’s bower be sweet and stilly, 
For this Lily. 


When the plaintive winds are sighing 
Over blossoms sere and dying ; 

And slant sunbeams stand as wardens 
At the doorways and the gardens, 
They shall find no sunny faces 

That made glad the silent places, 


When the lengthening days seemed fleeter 


For the joys that made them sweeter. 
For, ere ruddy summer closes, 
Something dearer than the roses, 
Shall too soon evanish, leaving 


Eyes bedimmed and fond hearts grieving— 
Through hushed rooms and bowers lonely, 


Silence only. 
So, oh Father, bless and guide them 
Through the dangers that betide them ; 
Hush for them the fierce commotion 
Of the near or distant ocean ; 
Lull them ’mid the tossing billows 
Gently, as on velvet pillows 
Of the rose the bee lies sleeping, 
While the breeze soft guard is keeping. 
Till the Golden Gate* before them 
Peacefully unfolds, watch o’er them— 


Safely back these loved ones gather, 
Holy Father! 


Thrice the wandering spring caressed her, 





* A name given to the entrance of the harbour of San Francisco. 
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“WIHTAT WILL HE DO WITII IT?” 
BY SIR E. BULWER LYTTON. 


In the last number of the Messenger we gave place to a short critique on the latest, 
and, in many respects, the finest of Bulwer’s novels—* What Will He Do With It?” The 
following review is written from another and very different stand-point, and offers some 
reflections that seem to us as striking in themselves as they are forcibly presented. A 
work which has been so widely read as this most attractive novel, cannot be too narrowly 
considered in respect of its moral tendency, and the importance it assuines among the 
current literature of the age, constitutes our apology for publishing yet an additional 





criticism upon its ethical philosophy.—[Ep. Sov. Lit. Mess. 


A question often asked is, whether a 
criticism should be read before or after 
the book criticized? We answer, that it 
depends very much upon the object of 
the reader, and the character of the work 
itself. A great deal of useful information 
may be most pleasantly communicated to 
the business man, or cursory reader, in 
short space, in the form of criticism. 
The man of more literary taste than 
leisure may have the question—‘t What 
is going on in the world of leters?”—well 
answered by the Athenzum or Edinburgh 
Review, without once consulting popular 
authors themselves at all. Indeed, with 
such men as Smith or Hamilton, the 
names of four or five pamphlets, or new 
volumes, by obscure, never-to-be-read au- 
thors, may well serve to amuse us, as pre- 
texts for political disquisitions, or pro- 
found philosophical dissertations; and no 
one would have the hardihood to ask us 
to read the authors first, or at all; it is 
the critic who is instructing us, with the 
author for a text or suggestive heading. 

But there is one species of writing in 
respect to which readers imperatively de- 
mand the book itself. Nothing can be 
more profoundly uninteresting than a 
criticism upon a novel which one has 
never read, And the natural order of 
author first, critic next, is never more 
unsatisfactorily reversed than in the case 
of works of fiction. How grateful must 
one feel to the critic who tells him in five 
pages what the author would have made 
serve him with intense interest and plea- 
sure for five hundred! Having once got- 
ten the full benefit of the novel itself by 
® previous and rapid reading, we can 


then well afford to discuss the moral with 
our critic, while he aids us in assigning 
the proper rank and class to the author 
and his production. 

This much, by way of rprefacing the 
distinct declaration that we offer these 
observations on Bulwer’s last novel— 
“What Will He Do With It”—for the 
benefit of those principally, if not solely, 
who have read the book; to others, we 
should expect to be not only uninterest- 
ing, but for the most part unintelligible. 

Bulwer, the brilliant man of the beau 
monde, the cynical victim of domestic 
trouble, the statesman, scholar and diplo- 
matist, never brought into individual life 
each of these traits of character with 
more boldness and success than in his 
last effort. Well has he sustained him- 
self in this production as one of three 
great competitors for the palm as the 
novelist of English literature. Is our 
society in a higher state than in the days 
of Fielding or Scott? Then so should 
our novels, as reflexes of that society, 
be of a higher grade. No man can 
flush a hero now, and follow him straight 
through, from the obscure birth to the in- 
evitable wedding. No—his destiny must 
involve that of many others scarcely less 
important, and less imposing: statesmen, 
orators, artists, pick-pockets, gamblers, 
players, are all brought upon the stage 
together, each acting his separate part, 
and all the parts blending into one har- 
monious whole. The great feature of 
the age is combination, and the question, 
not what one eccentric character “ will 


‘do with it,” but how will his action affect 


the mass, or at least, the circle in which 





he lives and moves? Regarding society 
as a vast machine, the question now is, 
how can all its powers be brought into 
the most successful simultaneous action ? 
The question for the next age may be— 
how can this action be displayed in the 
smallest space? This is the age of novels; 
the next may be the age of the drama. 
There are, it must be confessed, many 
distinct characters—productions of this 
and the preceding century—which re- 
main to be successfully woven into fiction ; 
such, for instance, as may be said to be 
prototyped in Howard or Florence Night- 
ingale, in General Walker, (lofty propa- 
gandist, as distinguished from pirate or 
buccaneer,) in Dr. Kane; and when the 
writer of fiction has succeeded in weaving 
them all into one novel—grand triumph 
of combination—the dramatist may yet 
come after him, and crowd them all on 
one stage——master effort of concentration. 

But to proceed to ‘What Will He Do 
With It.” The reader very naturally 
asks, what will who do with it? Who is 
the hero—Darrell or Lionel Haughton? 
As to which one, does the reader hear the 
question propounded with more signifi- 
cancy by the author, or hasten to its so- 
lution with more intensg interest himself? 
It is not until many pages of the book 
are read that we hear of Darrell at all, 
and not until the thirty-fifth page are we 
introduced to him in person: 


“‘ Lionel was still gazing upon the effi- 
gies of this airy cavalier, when the door 
behind him opened very noiselessly, and 
a man, of imposing presence, stood on 
the threshold—stood so still, and the 
carved mouldings of the dvoor-way so 
shadowed, and, as it were, cased round 
his figure, that Lionel, on turning quick- 
ly, might have mistaken him for a por- 
trait brought into bold relief, from its 
frame, by a sudden fall of light. We 
hear it, indeed, familiarly said that such 
a one is like an old picture. Never could 
it be more appositely said than of the 
face on which the young visitor gazed, 
much startled, and somewhat awed. Not 
such as inferior limners had painted in 
the portraits there—though it had some- 
thing in common with those family linea- 
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ments—but such as might have looked 
tranquil power out of the canvass of 
Titian.” 

From the moment of this introduction 
we are drawn towards Guy Darrell by a 
strange and irresistible fascination—all 
that fascination which clings around the 
proud remnant of a great, but dead man. 
In law, there are, or were, two species of 
death, nalural and civil; but Darrell’s is 
a third species, which we may call emo- 
tional death—that state of existence in 
which he might not so properly be said 
to live as to wai/, Our meaning may be 
more readily comprehended by recurring 
to his own expressions, when Lionel is 
on his first visit to Fawley. With all the 
admirable sensibility of a high-toned, 
high-strung boy, played upon with exqui- 
site pain by that incorrigible blunderer 
Fairthorn, Lionel Haughton has first 
learned that his mother was the daughter 
of a linen-draper, and himself the offspring 
of a mercenary mésalliance, by which 
his father, as part of the consideration, 
was bought out of the county-jail, and that 
Darrell, the early friend of his father, 
was forever alienated on account of the 
degradation of such an alliance by a 
Haughton! Smarting under this infor- 
mation, now first imparted, Lionel, with- 
out the slightest pretext for an occasion, 
flashes all his wounded pride right into 
the face of the dignified, unapproachable 
Darrell. Is he offended? Let him speak, 
as he gazes on the boy’s receding figure: 

““T declare I almost feel as if I could 
once again be capable of an emotion! I 
hope I am not going to like that boy!— 
The old Darrell blood in his veins, surely. 
I might have spoken as he did at his age, 
but must have had some better reason 
for it. What did I say to justify such 
an explosion? Quid feci? ubi lapsus? 
Gone, no doubt, to pack up his knapsack, 
and take the Road to Ruin! Shall I let 
him go? Better for me, if I am really 
in danger of liking him; and so be at 
his mercy to sting—what? My heart? I 
defy him. Itis dead, No, he shall not go 
thus. I am the head of our joint houses 
—(Darrells and Haughtons].—Houses ! 
I wish he had a house—poor boy! And 
his grand-father loved me. Let him go! 
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I will beg his pardon first; and he may 
dine in his drawers, if that will settle 
the matter!” 

It is a spiritual or heart-death, then, 
that Darrell has suffered—crucified on 
the cross of some great passion or great 
fault in his own character. In the one 
paragraph just quoted we may trace the 
whole character of the man, as after- 
wards developed: a great grief—dis- 
appointment—betrayal—fancied self-con- 
quest, but real slavery—imaginary death, 
but real morbid activity of the emotions, 
easily excited, yet deep affections—and 
lastly, pride, family pride! 

Henceforth our interest is secured, not 
only in the future, but in the past, and 
this is not the least of the author’s tri- 
umphs. The Past, a mystery—what has 
Darrell done with it? The Future, a 
problem—what will Lionel do with it? 
And the solution of the problem is found 
necessarily to involve a resolution of the 
mystery. 

If Darrell or Lionel, one or the other, 
must, necessarily, be the hero of the book, 
we unhesitatingly pronounce for Darrell. 
Indeed, if individuality be the test, we 
place Lionel low down on the scale. We 
should rank them thus: Darrell, William 
Losely, Alban Morley, Frank Vance, 
George Morley, Lionel Haughton. To 
illustrate further what we mean: there 
are not a few great lawyers and parlia- 
mentary leaders, but few such strange 
mixtures of pride, poetry, strength and 
sentiment as Guy Darrell. There are 
many strolling players, but where is 
there to be found the exquisite humour, 
tender devotion, and God-reliance of a 
Waife? Men of the world are not scarce, 
yet philosophical, contented and unselfish 
old bachelors may be called very rare. 
There are good painters also, but few 
miserly ones. Great preachers are easily 
gotten up, but they do not often stammer. 
But as for Lionel, we are compelled to 
say that while we love and admire him 
as a friend, not only for his own sake, 
but for Sophy’s, we have a great many 
such friends in the novel-world—yea, as 
much like him as Tom Jones is like Pere- 
grine Pickle. The chief interest attach- 
ing to him is not that of character, but 
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of incident or fortune, just as in the case 
of the two characters first adverted to. No 
one can say that Peregrine, if placed in 
similar circumstances, would not have 
fought, prayed, cried, kissed, and gone 
mad, in exactly the same places that 
Tom Jones did. So Lionel is the stand- 
ing hero of many a novel, displaying 
the same generosity, sensibility, con- 
stancy, courage, good looks—in fact, the 
same fine fellow. Our author himself 
confesses he had not genius; therefore, 
we may well excuse him from originality. 
Like many heroes in real life, he seems 
to have had the temperament of genius 
without its intellectual accompaniments 
of productive energy and power. And 
with all our admiration for Lionel, we 
must confess that he fell below his stan- 
dard character, when, in the 6th chapter 
of the VII[th bouk, he consented to aban- 
don Sophy, even at the command of a 
Darrell. Could interest have influenced 
him? The author acquits him, and he 
knows; yet his first duty was to Sophy. 
He should not have recognized Darrell’s 
right to thrust an arm between his heart 
and Sophy’s. God alone is greater than 
a woman’s heart. 

As for Fairthorn, his character displays 
originality, it is true, but only that grade 
of it which we distinguish as eccentricity ; 
his idiosyncracies form not the space, but 
the staple of his character. He is an 
Original in the sense of an Oddity. As 
every circus has its clown, and every king 
formerly had his jester, so every novel 
must have its oddity—no difference whe- 
ther sane or insane, (poor Mr. Dick!) old 
or a youth, (Lanky Lugg,) fresh or a 
dried specimen, a hater of Horace or a 
quoter of Latin, and a scholar of St. An- 
drew’s—only so he be an oddity, achiev- 
ing, as he generally does by accident, 
what the hero fails to accomplish by de- 
sign. Indeed, these oddities frequently 
seem to hold in their hand the end of the 
thread of the story, and just as the hero 
becomes inextricably tied up—just as the 
sword of Alexander is raised to cut the 
knot—suddenly, at the wink of the au- 
thor, the oddity pulls the string, and lo, 
all is straight again! No reader of Scott 
will want for examples. In the bcok be- 














fore us, the next chapter (chap. vii), after 
Fairthorn’s indiscreet, childish revela- 
tions to Lionel, is headed, ‘‘ Lionel Haugh- 
ton having hitherto much improved his 
chance of fortune, decides the question, 
‘What will he do with it??” Did not 
Fairthorn, in effect, decide it for him? 
Does he not decide the fate of Sophy in 
the sequel, by similar childish indiscre- 
tions? Just as Mr. Dick decides the fate 
of hero and heroine in David Copperfield. 
The true maxim of novel-writing, to be 
gathered from these examples, would 
seem to be: No matter in what labyrinth 
you imprison hero and heroine, place the 
key in the hand of your oddity—he will 
surely unlock them at precisely the criti- 
cal juncture. Pursue this maxim, con- 
gratulating yourself that authors have 
much greater confidence in, and infinitely 
better command over oddities and fools 
than has Nature. She seldom entrusts 
such great commissions in their hands. 
But to return to Darrell. Great men, 
it is said, are seldom great to their valets 
de chambre; yet Darrell was a great 
man to Fairthorn, who seeems to have 
held a scarcely less subservient, though 
somewhat less menial position at Fawley. 
IIe had beyond question the characteris- 
tics of great men, not only in his strength 
but in his weaknesses, Brave, generous, 
magnanimous; imperious, egotistical, im- 
practicable. Nota great intellect only, 
but a great nature, inpressing and con- 
trolling all with whom he is brought in 
contact, no less the brutalized Jasper 
Losely, than the sensitive, appreciative 
Lionel Haughton. We can easily see 
how the great defect in his character, 
pride, produced the corresponding defect 
in his manners—imperiousness. As we 
should have preferred a Darrel without 
pride, so we should have preferred a 
manner which could not knock poor Fair- 
thorn into some dark recess with a glance, 
nor freeze true, womanly Mrs. Haugh- 
ton, because she asked him if he liked 
a rubber of whist! Yet these are defects 
of temperament, which, though each one 
has his own mode of exhibiting them, 
are very common to men of intellect 
and high position. Pride is no less the 
“solemn vice of great men,” than “ the 
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never-failing vice of fools.” Pardon our 
Americanism for saying we do not like 
men of imperious presence,—let them be 
great, but not awful. Two lines more 
will express all we could say in addition 
on the subject: had the author thrown a 
single ray from Gethsemane into the 
heart of his hero, there had been a 
greater and a better Darrell. 

Yet Darrell knew how to persuade 
when necessary. His defects of charac- 
ter might be made elements of strength 
in the great orator. He was the great 
man in his habits; temperate, an early 
riser, sleeping but five hours—much too 
little for ordinary mortals—with a nerve 
that defied the ravages of time and care, 
being younger at fifty than an ordinary 
man at thirty-five ; laborious and severe- 
ly methodical, profound in observation 
and richly eloquent in expression. Had 
it not been for the mystery, there can be 
no doubt he would have talked a great 
deal about himself, and the imposing 
scenes in which he had acted so con- 
spicuous a part. But the past was seal- 
ed for the child of sorrow—* the past 
seemed as if it had left to him no mem- 
ory, the future as if it stored for him no 
desire.” 

Yet, after all, in the life of this orator, 
statesman, leader, what great or useful 
lesson is taught us? Of what principle 
of human action worthy our imitation, is 
he the representative, as he stands amid 
the sturdy old oaks at Fawley—apparent- 
ly as stern and unimpressible as they ? 

“Stranded on the shore of the Pres- 
ent; which the more he strives manfully 
to bear his burden, warns him the more 
from dwelling on the Past; and the more 
impressively it enforces the lesson of the 
vanity of human wishes, strikes the more 
from his reckoning illusive hopes of the 
Future. Thus out of our three-fold ex- 
istence two parts are annihilated—the 
what has been—the what shall be. We 
fold our arms, stand upon the petty and 
steep cragstone which alone looms out of 
the Measureless Sea, and say to ourselves, 
looking neither backward nor beyond, 
‘Let us bear what is;’? and so for the 
moment the eye can lighten, and the lip 
can smnile,” 
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Not that we mean, by asking for the 
moral of Guy Darrell’s life, to assert that 
every novel-hero’s life must of necessity 
convey a moral; the bare pleasure we 
derive from the study of an extraordina- 
ry specimen of humanity is consideration 
sufficient to commend a character true to 
nature, whether a Jasper Losely or a 
Guy Darrell. Yet what we admire we 
are inclined to imitate, and for that rea- 
son, and because the author has control 
over his heroes, he should avoid gilding 
their foibles with the reflection of the 
substantial splendour of a character 
whose weaknesses are easily imitated, 
while its virtues are absolutely unattain- 
able. We assert that there is danger in 
enlisting our best and deepest sympathies 
for a character as unworthy of imitation 
in the most striking portion of his his- 
tory, (we have it from the author,) as 
Darrell. The healthy lessons of practi- 
cal life are those which fiction should 
teach when it teaches anything. If we 
can excuse a story without a moral, we 
certainly must demand that it convey no 
false or bad one. 

Now let us imagine youth, with all its 
delicately-woven and tremulous net-work 
of feeling spread to catch the breeze of 
every slight impression, pondering over 
the life of Guy Darrell,—searching with 
intense and mysterious interest for the 
secret ; at last it is evolved,—and what 
is it? The ‘man of granite’—the great 
Darrell—has given up the problem of his 
life, because he has loved and been disap- 
pointed! And is there, then, asks the 
young heart with a bound, an early only 
Love? A First—Last Love? Is it a 
magic shell dropped by unseen hands into 
the very fountain-head of life, which 
haunts its current ever afterwards ?— 
down the vales, over the rocks and 
through the stony mountain-hearts into 
the ocean of eternity? Besieging us 
with a music soft as Fairthorn’s flute, 
yet falling on a waste paradise, full of 
stagnant waters, and dank weeds, like 
the moors of Fawley Manor? Young 
heart, believe it not! Believe rather 
that the fountain-springs of human sym- 
pathy are perennial, perpetually “ feed- 
ing the roots of being” with never-ceas- 
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ing, living water. If disappointed, do 
not believe you will not love again,—as 
wildly, sweetly, and doubtless more 
deeply and rationally than before. This 
is a truth which nature is very apt to 
leave little necessity for novelists to teach, 
yet the commendation of its opposite by 
the life and example of a great hero, in 
the end attaining his object. and the di- 
rect inculcation of the sentiment of but 
one love by the author, are not innocuous 
in their influence on a certain class of 
readers, Rather let the young go forth 
impressed with the full conviction, that 
one lesson in that experience which is 
inevitable,—one stage of the natural 
growth, as it were, of human life, is first 
love, and first—disappointment. Let 
them not hope to escape the almost cer- 
tain attendant of an advent into society ; 
there will come the Flame, the Hope, 
the Tremour, the wild, sweet Dream, 
and after them almost as certainly suc- 
ceed the Disappointment, the Agony, the 
heavy Burden, the lead coffin in the 
bosom. And are we to be told that the 
highest philosophy, the truest Christian- 
ity of life is to yield at once the whole 
battle-ground and love on,—whether the 
object be beyond our reach in the grave, 
or, worse than all, in the bond with an- 
other? No; go mad with Tasso, or com- 
mit suicide with Chatterton—anything 
rather than be guilty of that species of 
emotional suicide which has all the cow- 
ardice without any of the daring of ac- 
tual self-destruction. Not that we would 
depreciate either the sanctity or depth of 
first love, but only impress the lesson 
that, though God for his own reasons has 
decreed that the first crop of the prairie 
fallow-ground, in all its wild luxuriance, 
should be given to himself, yet the soil, 
if properly cultivated in earnestness and 
truth, is really inexhaustible; that true 
heroism consists not in cherishing use- 
less passion, but rather in bearing our 
burden with a smile, until Time shall 
give us strength to lay our idol in the 
grave, with a sacred confidence that some- 
time,—perhaps even before the spring 
shall have covered the tomb with wild 
flowers,—another sweeter and more ra- 
tional hope will have found its birth; 
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this is the almost certain reward of a 
manly exertion of the Master Will,—the 
guerdon of that silent fortitude of the 
heart which teaches and exemplifies that 
to a spirit rightly tempered there is no 
such thing as a limit of elasticity. 

These are the lessons we would have 
youth taught, instead of the cowardly, 
intensely selfish desertion of his post 
which we are asked to admire in Guy 
Darrell, the “‘ Great Solitary,” moulder- 
ing in “‘stilled life” like a stranded 
ship deserted by its crew without an ef- 
fort to save her. As one of the requi- 
sites of a good novel is, that it should 
have no injurious tendencies to its most 
numerous or most impressible class of 
readers, we find fault not only with Bul- 
wer the novelist, but with Bulwer the 
philosopher ; for he does in fact endorse 
what the life of every one of his char- 
acters, who love at all, teaches us—that 
there is but one love,—“ that affection 
which has so many perishable counter- 
feits, but which when true in all its ele- 
ments, complete in all its varied wealth 
of feeling, is never to be forgotten, and 
never to be replaced.” 

Now if one of the “elements” of this 
irreplaceable affection be admitted to be 
the attainment and enjoyment of its object, 
the proposition, though unsound, is not 
so objectionable; hut that unreciproca- 
ted or disappointed love, is, like the con- 
sumption, incurable, we deny; and as- 
sert that although it has its victims in 
real life, they are generally persons of 
weak minds and strong affections, and, 
at all events, unworthy of admiration or 
imitation. 

We have not that horror of widows, 
which characterizes Guy Darrell and 
Tony Weller; though the active, child- 
ward monogamy of a Vittoria Colonna is 
a very different thing from the disap- 
pointed celebacy of Guy Darrell ; as dif- 
ferent as the first mercenary marriage of 
the latter is from the true heart-alliance 
of Corinne. 

We find more to admire in the sublime 
self-sacrifices, and martyrdom of Gen- 
tleman Waife to the memory of his deed 
Lizzie, than in the gloomy isolation of 
Darrell. Waife’s devotion, and gentle- 
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ness, and exquisite humour reminds us 
of Charles Lamb,—particularly the cast 
of his humour, which seems, as some 
one has said, like an April cloud, reflect- 
ing all the laughing rays of the sun, yet 
just ready to burst into tears, Waife is 
the Charles Lamb of fiction. 


We have spoken of Bulwer as. the 
philosopher, and it is in this character 
we delight to view him. He seems in 
the book we are considering to have il- 
lustrated the passion Pride in all phases, 
pleasant and repulsive ;—in Darrell, the 
pride of family; in Waife, pride in the 
memory of a dead wife; in Lady Mon- 
fort, the pride of perfect wifehood without 
love ; in Sophy and Lionel, the just pride 
of a rich sensibility; in Jasper Losely, 
the pride of woman conquest, and physi- 
cal strength; and in his mistress, the 
iron-grey woman, Arabella Crane, the 
pride of wounded love and final triumph ; 
and lastly in Frank Vance, the pride of 
—his nose. 


The style of Bulwer, so well sustained 
in “ What will He Do with It?” is fa- 
miliar to most readers of fiction. It re- 
quires some little familiarity with it to 
be appreciated. It is condensed, almost 
abrupt, aphoristic, and, what we may 
much admire, purely English. It has 
nothing of the modern affectation—no 
Carlylism about it, but preserves most 
rigidly the proper subordination of the 
counters to the coin,—the vehicles of 
thought to thought itself. 


His style is artistic.—by which we 
mean that each sentence or paragraph 
is built up with careful reference to the 
position and exact shade of meaning 
of each word. We take it this is what 
Coleridge means by that “‘ untranslata- 
bility” which he insists upon as a test of 
good poetry, viz: that it cannot be trans- 
lated into different language even by the 
substitution or transposition of a single 
word, without losing sumething of force 
or beauty. It is this artistic structure 
which gives Bulwer’s thought so fre- 
quently that aphoristic form of which 
we have spoken ;—a form requiring in 
prose ‘that power which Voltaire says 
distinguishes the great poet,—‘ Cet art 
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dembellir par la diction ce que pensent, et 
ce sentent tous les hommes.” 

The aphoristic gems of thought which 
sparkle on almost every page give that 
peculiar raciness to Bulwer for which he 
is justly celebrated. His bon mots if col- 
lected would form quite a respectable 
volume, which, decorated with the title, 
“Bulwer’s Aphorism,” or “Bon Mots 
from Bulwer,” could not fail to fit the 
popular mouth, and pass into proverbs. 
What lover can forget, “ Ask early, ask 
often ?” We have marked them on every 
page of the work before us. ‘ Without 
the link of poetry, love is but a common- 
place sentiment ;” “ Architects can build 
a palace—can they build a home?” 
“* Life without hope is either very short, 
or very, very long;” ‘‘Great men are 
their own ancestors—why not sometimes 
fair women?” “ Pride is a garment all 
stiff brocade outside, all grating sack- 
cloth on the side next to the skin;” and 
80 we might go on for pages without 
difficulty. We like this condensed phi- 
losophy; after reading him these sen- 
tences recur to us constantly, and we 
lift them from the context seasonably 
and conveniently for application. 

We may here observe, that it is in his 
philosophy as a man of society that Bul- 
wer chiefly commends himself. The re- 
lations between the sexes—a theme in 
itself inexhaustible—seem to have been 
with him a matter of deep study and 
profound observation ; and we can read- 
ily conceive that many an observation on 
this subject, now given to permanency in 
the book beforé us, must have had birth 
in the excitement of a ball-room or 
crowded parlour. To take an illustra- 
tion, rather at random—such a one as 
we can just now lay our hands upon— 
hear him on celibacy: 

“Moreover, man is like a napkin, the 
more neatly the housewife doubles him 
the more carefully she lays him on the 
shelf. Neither can a man know how 
often he may be doubled. Not only his 
own wife folds him in two, but every 
child quarters him into a new double, 
till what was a wide and handsome sub- 
stance, large enough for anything in 
reason, dwindles into a pitiful square 
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that will not cover one platter—all puck- 
ers and creases—smaller and smaller 
with every double—with every double a 
new crease. Then, my friend, comes 
the washing bill! and besides all the 
hurts one receives in the mangle, con- 
sider the hourly wear and tear of the 
linen-press! In short, Shakspeare vindi- 
cates the single life, and depicts the 
double in the famous line—which is no 
doubt intended to be allegorical of mar- 
riage : 


‘Double, double, toil and trouble.’ 


Besides, no single man can be fairly 
called poor. What double man can with 
certainty be called rich? A single man 
can lodge in a garret, and dine on a her- 
ring; nobody knows, nobody cares. Let 
him marry, and he invites the world to 
witness where he lodges, and how he 
dines. The first necessary a wife de- 
mands is the most ruinous, the most in- 
definite superfluity; it is gentility ac- 
cording to what her neighbours call 
genteel. Gentility commences with the 
honeymoon; it is its shadow, and length- 
ens as the moon declines,” 


Také again the head of Chap. IV., 
Book VIII., and observe how a half- 
pleasant, half-painful sentiment spark- 
ling with originality, is thrown out: 

“A woman too often reasons from 
her heart—hence two-thirds of her mis- 
takes and troubles. A man of genius, 
too, often reasons from his heart—hence, 
also, two-thirds of his troubles and mis- 
takes. Wherefore between woman and 
genius there is a sympathetic affinity ; 
each has some intuitive comprehension 
of the secrets of the other, and the more 
feminine the woman, the more exquisite 
the genius, the more subtle the intelli- 
gence between the two. But note well 
that this tacit understanding becomes 
obscured if human love pass across its 
relations. Shakspeare interprets aright 
the most intricate riddles in woman. A 
woman was the first to interpret aright 
the art that is latent in Shakspeare. 
But did Anne Hathaway and Shakspeare 
understand each other ?” 

These will serve as specimens of the 
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class of his observations of which we in society. We cannot stop to quote 
have been speaking,—those derived from more in illustration of deeper topics of 
a study of the intercourse of the sexes observation. 
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You bid me “strike the burning lyre,” 
And breathe the glowing strain, 

That in my father’s halls may wake 
The soul of song again; 

You say that I have Sappho’s power 
To soothe, and charm, and thrill, 

That I may hold the souls of men 
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Entrancéd at my will; 
You bid me tread the path of fame 
To win a high, immortal name! 


Alas! alas! sweet Poet-friend 
b 





Tis vain to say “be strong,” 
My band is weak, and in my heart 
There is no voice of song. 
Within my father’s dear old halls 
A stranger ruleth now, 
And no one there would joy to see 
Fame’s wreath upon my brow, 
Not one is there to bless my name, 
And what care I for noisy fame! 


E’en had you judged my skill aright; 
Were Sappho’s genius mine— 

Were every word that I might breathe 
Deemed by all earth divine; 

Had I the pow’r to sing such songs 
As never mortal sung ; 

Were at my féet the proudest gifts 
Of fame’s high temple flung, 

I'd turn me from the dazzling scene 

And weep tobe as I have been! 


I bless the hour your gifted mind 
Sweet song-wreath wove for me; 
Proud am I that my soul may claim 
A Poet’s sympathy. 
Oh! were it not for beams like this 
Life’s path were dark indeed,— 
Thank God! He knoweth all our wants, 
And giveth as we need! 
Thank God! however dark the night, 


His stars o’erreach the way of right. 
Mast. 
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LOUIS LE GRAND.* 


It was at this time that the municipal 
authorities of Paris conferred, in a for- 
mal manner, the epithet of Great on the 
king they delighted to honour. But the 
mayors and aldermen of towns are not 
the bestowers of fame. History has* not 
ratified the title, and we may in a very 
short time be able to see the reason. To 
be great, a man must be generous and 
just; he must be unselfish, and have 
trust in other men. Alexander is called 
the Great, because the heroic and lova- 
ble portions of his character compensated 
for the darker parts, Frederick the Se- 
cond of Prussia has been called the 
Great, to distinguish him from the ex- 
ceedingly little Fredericks by whom he 
was preceded and followed ; but nothing 
but the grossest flattery could affix a 
name indicative of the virtues of patri- 
otism and noble thoughts on the tyranni- 
cal and inflated potentate who sat on the 
throne of France. The sentiments of 
his subjects, however, are not much more 
elevated than his own. At the com- 
mencement of his independent reign, at 
the death of Mazarin, the poet Racine 
dedicated to him his tragedy of “ Alex- 
ander,” and held forth the Macedonian 
destroyer of Persia as a proper model 
fora Christian king in the year 1663, 
‘inasmuch as it needed only a little ef- 
fort to make him redoubtable to all Eu- 
rope. I foresee,” he adds, “that your 
majesty will cover yourself with fresh 
glories, and at the head of an army com- 
plete the resemblance.to your illustrious 
prototype, and add the title of Conqueror 
to that of the wisest monarch in the 
world.” 

The peace of Nimeguen put an end 
for awhile to this career of wisdom and 
conquest. But no sooner were the 
swords of the belligerents sheathed, and: 
the bills of their previous expenditures 
examined, than the various principalities 
and powers were astonished to perceive 
the proceedings of the French monarch. 
He doubled his fleet, he laid the founda- 


tions of the works at Cherbourg, which 
were only finished in 1858; he kept his 
army on its full establishment; he fab- 
ricated arms and accoutrements as if he 
were in the midst of a dreadful war; and 
having a hundred ships in his harbours, 
sixty thousand sailors in his pay, a line 
of strongly armed fortresses on the fron- 
tier of his rule, and a vast array of sol- 
diers cantoned throughout the land, he 
commenced the trade of spoiler on a very 
considerable scale, and seized several 
towns belonging to his friends and neigh- 
bours without giving them any notice of 
his design. The strong town of Stras- 
burg, barrier and capital of Alsace, 
which covered the Rhine, and opened a 
passage into Germany by a commodious 
bridge, was pounced upon in profound 
peace, and then fortified by Vauban and 
victualled by Louvois, so as to place it 
beyond any probability of recapture. 
He demanded Alost in Flanders from 
the Emperor, on the sole ground that he 
wished to have it; and bought the town 
of Casal near Milan of its possessor the 
Duke of Mantua, who was very much 
in want of funds. The neighbouring 
nations looked on with awe. Singly, 
there was no chance for any of them, 
and the overwhelming master of such 
forces would give them no time to unite. 
Louis, indeed, owed as much to the 
insufficiency of his rivals as to his 
own self-will in the position he had 
assumed. England we need not speak 
of, for it was under the degrading irflu- 
ence of the Stuarts; Spain was sinking 
beyond hope in the apathy of exhaustion ; 
Germany was tormented with internal 
struggles and the terror of a Turkish in- 
vasion. There was but one man of the 


time competent to the task of curbing 
the excesses of the great king, but he 
was only the hereditary prince and elec- 
tive governor of one of the smallest of 
the States, and had nothing for some 
years but the glory of devising noble 
plans for the deliverance of Europe, with- 





* From White’s History of France. 















out materials, in men or money, to carry 
them into effect. This was William of 
Orange, who is reported to have said, 
that since he could not obtain Louis’s 
friendship, he was determined to con- 
quer his esteem. fine speeches, how- 
ever, had become so much the fashion at 
this time, that they were attributed to 
everybody ; and it is not necessary for 
us to believe that William either valued 
the friendship of the devastator of his 
country, or paid him the compliment of 
supposing that a defence of popular free- 
dom could acquire the despot’s esteem. 
To give still further notice to his neigh- 
bours of the hopelessness of opposition, 
and keep up the military enthusiasm of 
his subjects, he sent a powerful fleet 
against Algiers, with mortars for the 
discharge of bomb-shells—a new inven- 
tion, which was expected to alter the 
whole art of maritime war, as it gave an 
equality of force to an attacking fleet 
against stone batteries on land: The 
bombardment was successful, but at so 
prodigious an expense that the Dey is re- 
ported to have offered to set fire to the 
town himself if Louis would send him 
one-half of what the expedition had 
cost. 

In three years after this, the Corsairs 
were again visited by the gunboats and 
mortars of the champion of the Chris- 
tian cause. The captives were given up 
to the French admiral, but as the Eng- 
lish who happened to be among the 
slaves had the stubborn stupidity to say 
that the Dey delivered them out of com- 
pliment to the King of England, the 
victorious Frenchman put them all ashore 
again, assuring them that the submission 
of the barbarians was made entirely to 
the flag of Louis the Great—a trait which, 
to the perverted taste of Voltaire him- 
self, appears characteristic not more of 
English pride than of the respect paid to 
the French king. This dignified ruler 
took credit to himself for abstaining from 
the basest of crimes. There was a vast 
quantity of self-laudation when he re- 
frained for a whele year, in a time of 
perfect peace, from warlike operations 
against the Emperor, who was at that 
time driven from Vienna by the Turks, 
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two hundred thousand strong, and only 
saved his capital, and probably the re- 
mainder of his States, by the assistance 
of the heroic John Sobieski, king of Po- 
land. A gentleman might as well take 
credit to himself for not running off with 
his friend’s watch when he is attack- 
ed by highwaymen, and busied in the 
protection of his purse and life. It was 
not discovered for some time after, that 
the gentleman on this occasion from the 
first had been in alliance with the 
thieves. But the patience and long-suf- 
fering of the world were tried by still 
greater pretensions. The grand old re- 
public of Genoa was so humbled that 
she sent her Doge to implore freedom in 
Paris. The other kings had yielded all 
his demands, It was only left to show 
his superiority to the superior of all 


crowned heads, and take an easy victory 


over the Pope. The ambassadors resi- 
dent in Rome had agreed to surrender a 
certain privilege which they had acquir- 
ed, no body could say how, of exempt- 
ing all the persons who lived in their 
palacee, or even in their quarters, from 
payment of the dues charged on impor- 
tation at the gates of the city. Louis 
was requested to follow this example. 
He answered haughtily it was for him to 
set an example, not to follow it; and 
maintained the right of his representa- 
tives, though it interfered very material- 
ly with the police regulations and the 
revenue of the town. He sent an em- 
bassy which looked a great deal more 
like an attempt at conquest than a visit 
of peaceful friendship. The minister 
was attended at his official entrance by 
a thousand men fully armed, and took 
possession of his house as if it had been 
a citadel. He then placed sentinels 
round it, and seized a neighbouring 
church, which he turned into a military 
post. The high days of the Papacy had 
passed away, or an insult like this would 
have armed all Christendom in its de- 
fence, All that the Pope could do was 
to excommunicate the ambassador, but 
the Marquis de Lavardin only laughed 
at the harmless ceremony, which three 
hundred years before would have brought 
his master to the footstool of St. Peter. 
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Having thus attained the pinnacle of 
earthly glory by the personal abasement 
of the loftiest dignitary of his religion, 
he determined to show that it was from 
no leaning to the Protestant doctrines 
that he thus humiliated the Catholic 
chief. In the same year that he insulted 
the princely and pontifical dignity of the 
helpless Innocent the Eleventh, he sign- 
ed the famous “ Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes.” In 1598, the generous and 
sagacious Henry the Fourth had secured 
the peace and prosperity of the kingdom 
by the Settlement of religious disputes 
contained in the “ Edict” he issued on 
changing his faith. Three generations 
of Frenchmen had grown up under this 
Christian comprehension, and had lost 
the asperity of polemic differences in the 
ennobling sentiments of their common 
duties. Sully and his Huguenot contem- 
poraries had accepted their position as a 
tolerated and protected minority, and 
had performed their services to the State 
without reference to creed or communion. 
Louis himself was the first who intro- 
‘duced a distinction in the selection of 
his servants. Turenne, Schomberg, and 
Du Quesne, though of the proscribed 
persuasion, had been found indispensa- 
ble, and were unwillingly given an oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing their talents. 
Turenne, indeed, yielded to the argu- 
ments of Bossuet, and rose into uncloud- 
ed favour with the king by his conver- 
sion to the Catholic faith; but the others 
were more stubborn or less enlightened, 
and suffered with the common herd un- 
der the great calamity that now fell upon 
the professors of the Reformed religion. 
Du Quesne was excepted by name, but 
died before he could avail himself of the 
indulgence, Schomberg joined the great 
stream of exiles who were driven into 
foreign lands by the savage and impolitic 
principles that had actuated the king. 
There was to be no toleration for dissent. 
The Huguenots were to disappear from 
the land they polluted with their pres- 
ence, either by conformity to the Roman 
Church or banishment from their homes. 
What sufferings were included under 
that dreadful word, we can scarcely im- 
agine now, for the hospitable shores of 
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America are open to us, and the new re- 
gions of Australia invite us with out- 
stretched arms. But the Frenchman 
was driven from his shop in the town 
and his country farm; from his cottage 
on the Seine, or his manufactory on the 
Rhone; his fortunes were ruined, his 
friendships and associations broken off ; 
and hundreds of thousands poured across 
the ungrateful borders, -harbouring an 
enmity to their country, which found, 
indeed, on one or two occasions, outlet — 
for itself in open war, but took a far 
surer revenge on their hypocritical and 
bigoted oppressors, by carrying their 
arts, their talents, and industry into 
other and hostile lands. The looms of 
depopulated Lyons hummed strains of 
vengeance in the now crowded work- 
shops of Norwich; Germany, Switzer- 
land, Sweden itself, received accessions 
of skilled and earnest workmen, who 
spread refinement and taste among the 
artisans of those simple countries, and 
enabled them to compete with the French 
in the markets of the world. Yet the 
agony must be great to leave the scenes 
of one’s youth and manhood, for even 
an assured provision under other skies; 
and on this occasion grey-haired fathers 
and prattling children, strong-armed 
men and women in the bloom of beauty, 
were driven forth, with no home to re- 
ceive them, and exposed to all the suffer- 
ings of friendlessness and want. 

Louis rejoiced in the work of his hands 
when he saw the emptied villages, and 
felt that God was worshipped with no 
heterodox ceremonial from Calais to 
Marseilles. To this great act of reli- 
gious fervour he was impelled by two 
considerations. One was, that he had 
conveyed his affections to a cold narrow- 
hearted woman, of the age of forty-seven, 
who had been companion and successor 
of his former favourite, Madame de Mon- 
tespan, and was resolved to make up for 
the sins of her youth by rigid propriety 
in her old age. This was Madame de 
Maintenon, a successful adventuress, who 
had earned her first maintenance by 
giving her hand to a deformed buf- 
foon of the name of Scarron, and achiey- 
ed the highest of royal dignities by a 
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private marriage with Louis the Four- 
teenth. The other consideration was, 
that an avowed and unflinching advocate 
of Popish doctrines was now seated on 
the English throne, and gave whatever 
influence could be derived from the co- 
operation of James the Second to any 
step which could be taken to injure the 
Protestant cause. But Madame de Main- 
tenon and James were equally disappoint- 
ed in the result of the Revocation. The 
few recollections of liberty and self-re- 
spect still remaining in the hearts of the 
French, were turned to gall by the treat- 
ment of their fellow subjects. The spirit 
of opposition to the arbitrary proceed- 
ings of the English court was strength- 
ened by the accession of so many thou- 
sand expatriated Frenchmen, who show- 
ed in their own persons the result of 
Romish supremacy. Never had the whole 
of Europe been nearer the loss of freedom 
than at this time. The North had for- 
gotten its ancient glories, and erected 
despotic thrones in the Scandinavian 
kingdoms. Except in Great Britain and 
Holland, there was no approach to rep- 
resentative or liberal government. James 
fought with all his power to make his 
domains no exception to the universality 
of absolute rule, and pursued his schemes 
with so little judgment that a far more 
quiescent people than the descendants 
of the lords of Runnymede, and the 
gentlemen of the Petition of Right, 
would have been moved to rebeilion. 
Rebellion, indeed, is scarcely a fitting 
word for the resolution which a great 
and outraged nation took tv dismiss so 
disgraceful and contemptible an oppres- 
sor. A rebellion is a rising up against 
established power; but this was a deter- 
mination to abolish a newly-founded sys- 
tem of cruelty and weakness, which was 
in fact itself a rebellion against a na- 
tion’s rights. 

The Prince of Orange had watched 
the gradual rise of English discontent. 
His wife was daughter of the infatuated 
king, and he himself was nephew. 
When the nation’s patience at last gave 
way, the Prince appeared off the coast 
of Deyon with a powerful fleet, which 
had been gathered without ostentation or 
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notice in the ports of Holland, and land- 
ed with a few thousand soldiers at Tor- 
bay. Before Louis had time to recover 
from his surprise at the audacity of so 
small a potentate as the Stadtholder of 
the Provences invading a great kingdom 
in alliance with himself, he received a 
visit from the fugitive Stuart, and per- 
ceived that the expedition of the Prince 
was not considered by the British people 
as an invasion, but a deliverance. He 
felt it, however, an increase of his dig- 
nity that he had a crowned head in his 
wages. Ile established the unlucky ex- 
ile, therefore, in St. Germains, and treat- 
ed him with the ceremony befitting a 
sovereign of England, and a dependant 
of his own. 

But these stage antics at St. Germains 
were received with very little favour at 
St. James’s, or in the House of Parlia- 
ment. The British nation had declared 
that James the Second was no longer its 
king. Louis made equally solemn de- 
claration that he was; and issue was 
joined on this great question, where the 
pleadings were carried on with fleets and 
armies, James made his appearance in 
freland at the head of some French 
troops and made his disappearance at 
the Boyne, pursued by the French re- 
fugees. Schomberg was at their head, 
and when the uniforms of Louis’s con- 
tingent were seen on the other side of 
the river, “Gentlemen,” he said, “ be- 
hold your persecutors,” and the Hugue- 
not cry was again heard as they charged 
upon their foes. The question was defin- 
itively settled, as regarded the posses- 
sion of the English throne, by the flight 
of the dispossessed and dastardly claim- 
ant; but the other matters in dispute, 
which had been cherished on both sides, 
between Louis and William, were now 
to be brought to the arbitrament of 
arms. “The evil that men do lives af- 
ter them,” and England felt for some 
time the inefficiency or dishonesty of her 
former king. Charles, his jovial brother, 
had wasted in revelry the money devoted 
to the defences of the country. James 
had turned into polemic channels the 
sums yoted for the maintenance of the 
fleet. Failing in his great effort of for- 
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cing the nation to embrace the Romish 
faith, he succeeded in stripping it of its 
natural bulwarks, and the harbours were 
either empty or thinly occupied by rot- 
ting ships and ill-paid crews. Tourville, 
the French admiral, was accordingly 
ruler of the sea. Ile defeated the Eng- 
lish and Dutch squadron off Dieppe, and 
reigned supreme in the channel for 
nearly two years. Louis, availing him- 
self of this circumstance made one more 
attempt to establish his puppet on the 
English throne. Fleets from the other 
harbours were collected at Brest, and 
an army was stationed in the neighbour- 
hood of Cherbourg. When all prepara- 
tions were made, the great expedition 
put to sea; but William had wasted the 
supplies neither on suppers at Whitehall 
nor missionary labours among the cler- 
gy, and presented a rampart of a hun- 
dred vessels of war, that bore gallantly 
down on the fleet of Tourville, and put 
an end to the naval energy of France by 
the tremendous overthrow of La Hogue. 
James is reported by his apologists to 
have witnessed the engagement from a 
safe position on shore, and to have said, 
“See how my brave English tight!” 
But this is not in keeping with his char- 
acter. It is much more certainly known 
that he volunteered to serve on board 
the French fleet, but probably with the 
hope of having his offer refused. 

At the same time that he tried to im- 
pose a monarch on a neighbouring coun- 
try, for the gratification of his pride, the 
French king was carrying on a war on 
the Emperor and the Duke of Savoy, in 
order to obtain as much as possible of a 
neighbouring country, for himself. His 
first campaign had been as brilliant as 
usual: Luxemburg defeated the confed- 
erates (the Imperialists, English and 
Hollanders) at Fleurus. The Savoyard 
was defeated with still easier glory by 
Catinat at Stafarde, near Saluces; and 
Piedmont was overrun in a very short 
time. In 1691, the town of Mons was 


captured by the king in person, and 
Liege mercilessly bombarded after its re- 
sistance had ceased. In the following 
year Namur was taken in the presence 
of Louis, who assumed the nominal com- 
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mand, and in the face of William and a 
powerful army. Leaving his conquest 
to be strengthened by Vauban, Luxem- 
burg obtained another victory over the 
English king at Steinkirk. This battle 
is one of those of which the circumstan- 
ces make it memorable in spite of its 
merely temporary results. William had 
detected a spy of Luxemburg in the 
camp. Ie made him write a false re- 
port to his employer, which would put 
him off his guard, and closed in upon 
the French army before it could recover 
from its surprise. But there was a great 
number of young nobles studying the 
art of war or of victory (for they seemed 
the same thing) under the Marshal Lux- 
emburg. Princes‘of the blood, descend- 
ants of the Great Condé, great-grandsons 
of Henry the Fourth, and nephews of 
Turenne—these and others placed them- 
selves at the head of their regiments, 
and bore up against the attack, till Lux- 
emburg arranged his lines. The fight 
was the most critical of the war, and 
ended in a triumph of the French. But 
the danger had been great, and the en- 
thusiasm of the whole nation gathered 
round the gay young cavaliers who had 
saved the reputation of its arms. They 
were met by crowds outside the towns as 
they returned to the capital. Flowers, 
crowns, and speeches were poured upon 
them all the way; and fashion completed 
their reward by inventing absurd pieces 
of dress in the shape of lace neckcloths 
and calling them Steinkirks. There 
were Steinkirk watch-chains, Steinkirk 
seals, Steinkirk bracelets, of which the 
names still remain, though the origin of 
them is forgotten. But this campaign 
of 1693 was famous for the bloodiest 
engagement of those times. At Ner- 
winde, William was nearly surprised, as 
Luxemburg had been at Steinkirk. He 
had only time to entrench himself during 
the night, and in the morning the com- 
bat began. It was fought with far more 
bitterness than is usual in civilized war, 
for the exiles of France, the sufferers 
by the Revocation, were again placed 
face to face with their oppressors, and 
religious fury was mingled with their 
military courage. Twenty thousand men 
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were left dead upon the field; the wound- 
ed filled the villages of France and the 
Netherlands. There was great glory ob- 
tained by the French conquerors on this 
terrible day, but the glory of the van- 
quished Hollanders was no less. Wil- 
liam was one of the men who rise with 
the necessities of their position. Almost 
always defeated, and never depressed— 
enabled, by some indomitable energy of 
his own mind, to resist a triumphant ad- 
vance with the remnants of a scatter- 
ed army—it is impossible to say whether 
his military fame would have been in- 
creased, in the opinion of qualified 
judges, by a series of successes. 

The French began to tire of useless 
fame; a victory never put them an inch 
nearer the object of their wishes. Wil- 
liam would not yield them a foot of 
ground; and England began to take an 
interest in the struggle, of which she had 
hitherto been rather an unconcerned 
spectator than a sharer. The national 
spirit of fair play was roused up to see 
the only champivun of the cause of free- 
dom overwhelmed by superior forces. A 
diversion was made in his favour on the 
real battle-field of English fame: vast 
fleets were fitted out, and traversed the 
sea in all directions. Calais, and Havre, 
and Dunkirk were bombarded, and Diep- 
pe nearly reduced to ashes. William 
gained fresh vigour on land from the 
triumphs of the navy, and from other 
quarters clouds at the same moment came 
over the French cause. Luxemburg died, 
and left no successor worthy of his post. 
Louvois, a still heavier bereavement, had 
left his country without a competent ad- 
ministrator of its military force; a famine 
fell upon the land; the vigorous youth 
of the provinces was utterly exhausted ; 
money it was impossible to raise; and 
Louis, with the joy-bells for victories 
sounding in his ears, knew that the end 
was come. He appeared no more with 
his armies in the field, but became more 
strict in religious ceremonial and in de- 
yotion to Madame de Maintenon. Wil- 
liam pushed forward, with unaccustomed 
hope; he besieged and took Namur, in 
spite of the resistance of a numerous 
garrison, and the threatening position of 
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a covering army of a hundred thousand 

men. By this wonderful achievement he 

raised the common estimation of his mil- 

itary skill and reputation; for it was the 

first time that any of his continental 

deeds was gilded by the glory of success. 

News at the same time came frowning 

over the sea that the only French settle- 

ment in Hindostan, Pondicherry, which 

the great Colbert had planted as the step- 

ping-stone to great commercial results, 

was seized on by the Dutch, and that the 

best of the French islands, St. Domingo, 

was wasted and ravaged by the English. 
Reprisals were attempted against these 
maritime powers, but no longer by the 
regular navy of France. It is an evident 
sign of national weakness when the suf- 
ferings and losses of a country are re- 
venged by private hands. There were 
privateers from St. Malo, like Duguy 
Trouin, and corsairs like Jean Barte, who 
fitted out vessels and insulted the un- 
armed shores of Jamaica, and even made 
a dash on the treasures of Carthagena. 
But these desultory efforts had no effect 
upon the war. When we consider the 
condition of French affairs at this time— 
the impoverishment of Louis’s finances, 
the wretchedness of his people, the dis- 
appearance of his fleets, the loss of his 
greatest generals and wisest counsellors— 
we shall not be surprised at his turning 
a longing eye to the possibilities of a 
peace. But we shall be greatly surprised 
—unless we take into consideration the 
blinding effects of his former pre-emi- 
nence—to see that he assumed all the airs 
of a conqueror using his power with the 
most generous moderation, in the terms 
he offered to Europe. Europe was as 
anxious for repose as he was, because she 
had never been anxious for war. The 
Peace of Ryswick, therefore, was uni- 
versally hailed with joy. It gave back 
all the Flemish and other conquests of 
the French ; it recognised William as the 
true king of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
it demolished the fortifications of the 
frontier towns, on which so much science 
and money had been lavished; and, 
finally, Europe returned to the position 
it had been in nine years before—ex- 
hausted now of men, and wealth, and 
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happiness, with many wide tracts of land 
made forever incapable of cultivation, 
and many flourishing cities reduced to a 
heap of ruins. The cause of all these 
woes conveniently forgot everything ex- 
cept that he was the first who proposed 
to put an end to them; and the salaried 
historians and slavish poets of the time 
sang in all tongues and nations the praises 
of the magnificent king who was deaf to 
the call of ambition, and listened only to 
the sweet voice of pity and compassion. 
His people, however, were too much 
depressed to give way to rejoicings on the 
restoration of peace. The sacrifices had 
been so heavy that they destroyed the 
elasticity of the nation’s resources as well 
as of its animal spirits. The Frenchman 
became less mercurial and more thought- 
ful than he had been before; and the 
king, whether from advancing years or 
the necessity of retrenchment, curtailed 
the costly splendour of his domestic 
circle, which perhaps had hidden from 
him the sufferings of his subjects in 
the glare of his attendants’ prosperity. 
He sank more and more under the domi- 
nation of Madame de Maintenon; and as 
he could no longer give the law to sub- 
ject Europe, he imdemnified himself with 
the most rigid government of his court 
and family. His habits were fixed with 
the regularity of the heavenly motions, 
and were looked up to with the same ad- 
miration by the smart astronomers of the 
bed chamber and audience hall. If there 
were injured cities in the Low Countries, 
or impoverished farms upon the Rhine, 
their hatred might have been appeased if 
they had known the degrading miseries 
of their destroyer’s private life. Sum- 
moned ata certain hour from his morn- 
ing sleep—dressed—dressed by duke and 
marquis—led by chamberlain and mar- 
shal, and surrounded at breakfast by lord 
and lady—preceded, attended, followed 
by some hundreds of greedy courtiers 
and other expectants of his favour, as he 
passed from his apartments to the palace 
chapel—waited on in his walks—watched 
in all his actions—never alone, never 
natural—never off the stage—the poor 
old man was as great a prisoner in his 
golden chams as any culprit in the gal- 
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leys. He knew the atmosphere he breath- 
ed in—of false praise, secret enmity, 
grovelling meanness, and utter depravity 
of life--and yet could breathe no other. 
The majestic fabric of Versailles, which 
was a triumph for the Peace of Nime- 
guen, was a libel on the Peace of Rys- 
wick ; and complaints were heard, or sus- 
pected, against the magnificence of the 
royal establishment while poverty was 
eating into the comfort of every cottage 
in the land. Louis would not confess to 
himself that he had lived too long, and 
that he was the survivor of a state of 
things which had passed away. He still 
spoke with the voice of the master of 
Colbert and Louvois, and Turenne and 
Luxemburg; and turned his eyes to 
Spain, as he had formerly done to the 
Netherlafds, forgetting that the instru- 
ments of his former greatness had broken 
in his hands. His wife, Maria Theresa» 
had long been dead (1683); and now her 
brother, the feeble Charles the Second, 
was about to follow. Every politician in 
Christendom was on the alert for the ex- 
pected event. Maria Theresa, we re- 
member, had renounced her claim; her 
sister had married the Emperor Leopold ; 
and though the ceremony of renunciation 
had been omitted at the time of the union, 
the Emperor had forced his only daugh- 
ter by the Spanish princess to renounce 
all the rights derivable through her 
mother on her betrothal to the Elector of 
Bavaria. Of this Bavarian marriage there 
wasa son. All parties, indeed, seemed 
to have insurmountable obstacles in the 
way of their accession; and Louis, per- 
haps to blind the eyes of England and 
Holland to his possible proceedings, en- 
tered into a secret treaty with William 
and the United Provinces for the distri- 
bution of the Spanish monarchy, as if it 
had been the prize-money of a captured 
town. It is amusing to see our wary 
constitutional king, and the wary repub- 
lican high mightinesses of Holland, giv- 
ing countries here and countries there, 
without the least reference to the popu- 
lations, or deigning to consult them as to 
their wishes on the point. France was 
to have the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sicily; Austria was to have the Milan- 
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ese; and the young Prince of Bavaria to 
have the kingdom of Spain, the Low 
Countries, and the American colonies. 
But the young Prince of Bavaria died in 
1700, and the web had all to be spun 
again. The Archduke Charles of Aus- 
tria, second son of the Emperor, was now 
to have the share of the late Bavarian; 
France was to have the Two Sicilies and 
Lorraine; but Louis, who was fond of be- 
stowing kingdoms which did not belong 
to him, generously offered to give the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies to the Duke 
of Savoy, in exchange for his hereditary 
duchy and territory of Nice. When this 
last arrangement was concluded, the con- 
tracting parties waited patiently for the 
demise of Charles of Spain; but Charles 
of Spain was not so weak as he had been 
thought. Ile was offended at this shar- 
ing of his spoils before he was buried, and 
wrote a will. This will was the most 
important document of the time. Its ob- 
ject was to secure the integrity of the 
Spanish realm. Spain, whatever hap- 
pened, was to be the mistress of all her 
subject crowns; she was to have Milan 
and the Sicilies, the Low Countries, and 
the Indies. He would not have his 
country a dependency of France, by 
leaving it to the heir of that monarchy ; 
nor of the Empire, by leaving it to the 
eldest son of Leopold; nor a prey to in- 
testine division or foreign war, by leav- 
ing it in fragments, as proposed by Wil- 
liam and the Provinces. He left it to 
the Duke of Anjou, second son of the 
Dauphin; failing him, to his brother the 
Dake of Berri; failing him, to the Arch- 
duke Charles; and failing him, to the 
Duke of Savoy. He let each of the com- 
petitors have a distinct view of the in- 
heritance; but the inheritance was to 
continue whole and undivided. The 
treaty of partition, however, was still in 
existence, duly signed and executed ; and 
William and the Provinces waited to see 
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how nobly Louis would fulfil the con- 
ditions, and preserve the balance of 
power in Europe, by not allowing the 
greatest monarchy of Christendom to 
fall into the hands of either a French or 
German prince. 

Louis, on the 16th November, 1700, 
got up and dressed himself with care. 
He summoned the Marquis of Castel 
Rios, the Spanish ambassador, into his 
presence, and, at the same moment, his 
grandson, the Duke of Anjou, entered 
the apartment by another door. ‘“ Be- 
hold your monarch!” he exclaimed to 
the Spaniard, who fell upon his knees 
and kissed the young man’s hand. The 
great doors were then flung wide, and 
the crowds in the outer gallery came for- 
ward to see what was goingon. The old 
king said, “Gentlemen, I present to you 
the King of Spain; his birth entitles him 
to the crown; the late king has left it to 
him by will; the nation demands him,— 
I have yielded to its demand. Sir,’ he 
added, turning to the King of Spain, “be 
a good Spaniard—that is now your first 
duty ; your next is to remember that you 
are a born Frenchman; the Pyrenees have 
disappeared!” France heard the declar- 
ation with very different feelings from 
those which found expression in the 
cheers and applause of the auditors of 
this speech. To lift away the Pyrenees, 
she felt, would exhaust her enfeebled 
strength; for it was certain that England 
and Holland, and the Empire, would re- 
sist with all their power this effort to re- 
move the landmarks set up by nature 
herself. And, in accordance with these 
sad forebodings, the War of the Succes- 
sion began. Thirteen years of the great- 
est sufferings which France had hitherto 
endured—of defeat in the field and dis- 
content at home—were the terrible pay- 
ment which she made for the glory her 
sovereign had arrogated to himself of 
creating a King of Spain. 
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THE DYING COMPOSER. 


Far from my native Fatherland, 
The summons comes for me to die; 
And soon beneath a foreign strand, 
Forgotten I must lie: 
Ah! must I pass so soon away, 
While Life’s first dawning hopes are bright? 
To die—and leave no memory, 
Nor set in Music’s starry sky 
A coronet of light. 
Land of my heart! my childhood’s home! 
Shall I not visit thee once more; 
And midst thy haunts remembered roam, 
Ere my short life be o’er? 
Again I'll see the sunshine stream 
Thy snowy hills with light; 
Crowning their heights with rosy gleam, 
Which deepens into crimson beam, 
Or purple shades at night. 
Once more I’ll watch the rushing Rhine 
Among thy banks of flowers, 
Its blue and smiling waters twine, 
Through Summer’s golden hours.— 
Alas! ’t is but an idle dream 
Of happiness too bright; 
Whose very loveliness would seem 


To darken my sad night. 


A vision still more purely sweet, 
Has thrilled my soul again; 

And bade its failing pulses beat 
With joy, too nearly pain. 

Methought I heard my Mother’s voice 
Fall gently on mine ear, 

Bidding my fainting heart rejoice, 
For Rest—sweet Rest was near: 

I dreamed I felt her loving kiss 
Press’d softly on my burning brow; 

jt waken’d such a thrill of bliss, 
As seems but fancy now. 

Too soon those airy dreams are fled; 
Above my dust no eyes shall weep, 

Only the winds around my bed, 
Their sobbing music sweep. 
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Alone the shadowy path I tread, 


Alone I sink beneath Death’s wave; 


Soon shall I rest my weary head, 


Low in a stranger’s grave.— 


Spirits of Harmony! O keep 


Your vigils o’er me there: 


Touch with a requiem soft and deep, 


The harp-strings in my soul that sleep, 


Waken their echoes here. 


Presence of Death! I feel thee nigh, 


My quivering pulse and glazing eye, 


Warn me thine hour is come— 


Sweet tones burst round me—Ah! how near, 


How glorious, on my raptured ear 


Fall solemn harmonies—I see 


Visions of brightness—Let me flee 


Charleston, 8. C. 


To Song’s eternal home! 





ApaM Bepge. 4 Novel. By Groner E ior. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1859. 
(From A. Morris, 97 Main street.) 


We noticed the first edition of this novel 
in a very few lines, according to it high 
praise, without any analysis of the story 
or comments on the style. The second 
edition, just published, suggested to us the 
propriety of examining more carefully a 
work which has attained so large a share 
of popular favour, and we had begun the 
task, when the following review, from the 
London Times, met our eye in the columns 
of that paper. The criticism appears to 
us so just, and it is so pleasantly written, 
that we prefer making use of it to submit- 
ting the self-same reflections in our own 
way. Let the literary man of the Times, 
therefore, speak for us: 


There can be no mistake about Adam 
Bede. It is a first-rate novel, and its author 
takes rank at once among the masters of 
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the art. Hitherto known but as the writer 
of certain tales, to which he gave the mo- 
dest title of “Scenes,” and which displayed 
only the buds of what we have here in 
full blossom, he has produced a work 
which, after making every allowance for 
certain crudities of execution, impresses 
us with a sense of the novelist’s maturity 
of thought and feeling. Very seldom are 
so much freshness of style and warmth of 
emotion seen combined with so much solid 
sense and ripened observation. We have 
a pleasant feeling of security in either 
laughing or crying with such a companion. 
Our laughter shall not be trifling, and our 
tears shall not be maudlin. We need not 
fear to yield ourselves entirely to all the 
enchantments of the wizard whose first 
article of belief is the truism which very 
few of us comprehend until it has been 
knocked into us by years of experience— 
that we are all alike—that the human 
heart is one. All the novelists and all the 
dramatists that have ever lived have set 
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themselves to exhibit the differences be- 
tween man and man. Here, they seem to 
say, are circumstances precisely similar, 
and yet mark how various are the charac- 
ters which grow out of these circumstances. 
The Pharisee in the Temple felt that he 
was different from other men, thanking his 
God for it; and which of us, in the imma- 
turity of experience, is not forced chiefly 
to consider the differences between our- 
selves and other men, often utterly forget- 
ting the grand fact of an underlying unity? 
Here we see monsters. and there we see 
angels, alien faces and inaccessible natures. 
It is only after much beating about, long 
intercourse with society, and many strange 
discoveries and detections, that the truism 
which we never doubted becomes a great 
reality to us, and we feel that man is like 
to man, even as face answers to face ina 
glass. It is in the enunciation of this diffi- 
cult truism that Mr. Thackeray differs from 
all previous novelists. It is the supreme 
motive of all that he has written, and the 
key to all the criticism that has been poured 
upon him. There is not a page of his 
works in which we do not hear the author 
exclaiming, “ You see all these people that 
appear to be so different; I tell you they 
are all alike. You despise that wretch ;— 
thou art the man. See what a monster I 
have painted ;—I am that monster. Good 
friends, let us all shake hands; external 
differences are very well and very amusing, 
but I beseech of you to think less of the 
external diffevences than of the prevailing 
identity. We shall have less of laughing 
at each other and tearing each other to 
pieces, when we come to recognize that 
there is no inherent distinction between 
Tyburn Jack and the Lord Mayor, between 
Sally, the cook, who looks after the drip- 
ping and thinks tenderly of the policeman, 
and the great lady intent upon pin-money, 
and wondering whether Arthur is going to 
offer his arm to the supper-room. People 
are bad, no doubt, but they are no worse 
than we are; we think kindly of ourselves, 
we give fine names to our own faults, we 
find excuses for our errors. Pray let us 
give the fine names‘all round; let us think 
kindly of others; let us excuse our neigh- 
bours; let us not condemn the world whole- 
sale.’ With regard to which philosophy 
two things are to be noted—the first, that 
whether true or false, it is the reverse of 
uncharitable; it is the expression of a 
warm human sympathy. In point of fact, 
it is but a secular rendering of the deepest 
sentiment of Christianity—the sense of 
personal unworthiness in the presence of 
God, which teaches us the weakness of 
our nature and how near the very best of 
us are of kin to the chief of sinners and 
the most degraded of beings. The second, 
that a novelist, writing in accordance with 
this philosopby, has a most difficult task to 
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perform. It is comparatively easy to draw 
a character so long as we dwell mainly on 
points of difference and contrast. But 
when the object is to touch lightly on mere 
peculiarities, and to dwell mainly on those 
traits which we have all in common, and 
which, therefore, are anything but salient, 
the difficulty of the task is enormously in- 
creased. 

We do not mean for one moment to de- 
tract from Mr. George Eliot’s originality 
when we say that after his own fashion he 
follows this difficult path in which Mr. 
Thackeray leads the way. He has fully 
reached that idea which is so easy to con- 
fess in words, but so hard to admit into the 
secret heart, that we are all alike, that our 
natures are the same, and that there is not 
the mighty difference which is usually as- 
sumed between high and low, rich and 
poor, the fool and the sage, the best of us 
and the worst of us. In general, it is only 
matured minds that reach this state of 
feeling—minds that hare gone through a 
good deal and seen through a good deal; 
and our author has precisely this broad 
sympathy and large tolerance, combined 
with ripe reflection and finished style, 
which we admire in Mr. Thackeray. Here 
the comparison ends. Mr. Eliot differs so 
widely from Mr. Thackeray in his mode of 
working out the philosophy which is com- 
mon to both, that some of our readers may 
wonder how we could ever see a resem- 
blance between him and the great painter 
of human vanities and weakness. Whereas 
Mr. Thackeray is, to the great disgust of 
many young ladies, continually asserting 
that we have all got an evil corner in our 
hearts, and little deceitful ways of working, 
Mr. Eliot is good enough to tell us that we 
have all a remnant of Eden in uns, that 
people are not so bad as is commonly sup- 
posed, and that every one has affectionate 
fibres in his nature—fine, loveable traits, 
in his character. The novel before us is 
crowded with characters, but they are love- 
able. It is true that one individual is 
guilty of seduction, that another is guilty 
of murder, and that a third is a greedy old 
miser; but the author finds good in them 
all, and lets them off easy, not only with 
pardon, but in the two former cases loaded 
with affectionate sympathy. If in this 
way he has gone to an extreme, it is a 
fault which most persons will readily for- 
give, since it enables them to think better 
of poor human nature. How kindly he 
excuses that selfish old Squire who has not 
a thought for one human being apparently! 
“T believe,” says his grandson and heir, 
“if I were to break my neck, he would 
feel it the greatest misfortune that could 
befall him, and yet it seems a pleasure to 
him to make my life a series of petty an- 
noyances.” Then says the parson, with 
his kindly philosophy, and with a phrase 
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which puts a fine gloss on all manner of 
selfishness, “Ah, my boy, it is not only 
woman’s love that is aripdros "tows, as old 
Eschylus calls it. There’s plenty of ‘un- 
loving love’ in the world of a masculine 
kind.” The ingenuity with which the 
kind-hearted Squire is thu? made to fit into 
a new and improved edition of human 
nature, gilt-edged, is characteristic. Mr. 
Thackeray, on the coutrary, would have 
made us unwilling to condemn the man 
by showing us that we, too, have our selfish 
fits, and that especially the grand-son who 
i.akes the complaint is longing for the death 
of the useless old Fogie. But, although 
tending to such opposite results, the princi- 
ple upon which both novelists work is the 
same. Here is a sentence which Thacke- 
ray himself might have written :—* Before 
you despise Adam as deficient in penetra- 
tion, pray ask yourself if you were ever 
predisposed to believe evil of any pretty 
woman—if you ever could, without hard 
head-breaking demonstration, believe evil 
of the one supremely pretty woman who 
has bewitched you. No; people who love 
downy peaches are apt not to think of the 
stone, and sometimes jar their teeth terri- 
bly against it.” We might quote.a long 
passage to a similar effect from the first 
chapter of the second volume, but it will 
be sufficient to give one sentence, in which 
the author represents human affection as 
triumphing over every obstacle of mental 
deficiency and personal appearance. After 
mentioning the ugly fellows, with squat 
figures, ill-shapen nostrils, and dingy com- 
plexions, whose miniatures are kissed in 
secret by motherly lips, he says: “And I 
believe there have been plenty of young 
heroes, of middle stature and feeble beards, 
who have felt quite sure they could never 
love anything more insignificant than a 
Diana, and yet have found themselves in 
middle life happily settled with a wife 
who waddles.” 

The story is simple enough, and, as far 
as the mere skeleton is concerned, soon 
told. For the sake of introducing a fair 
young Methodist, who has the gift of 
preaching, the date of the incidents is 
thrown to the end of last century, but the 
time is not strictly obseryed, and we are 
not very much surprised to be informed 
that Bartle Massey “lighted a match furi- 
ously on the hob,” which is far from being 
the only anachronism in the tale. Mrs. 
Poyser, the chatty wife of a well-to-do far- 
mer, is the pivot on which the plot re- 
volves. She is the chorus who is continu- 
ally intervening with her opinions. As 
far as conversation goes, it might be im- 
portant to mention that she has a husband, 
and that her husband has a father; but 
the story is not affected by such trivial 
circumstances. She has two nieces, how- 
ever, Hetty and Dinah, who are of the 
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utmost importance, for they supply the 
motives of all the action in the novel. 
Hetty is a thoughtless little kitten; her 
cousin Dinah a lovely Methodist, who goes 
preaching. Now, Adam Bede, the car- 
penter of Hayslope, the hero of these 
volumes, and a very noble character, was 
deeply in love with Hetty, who, however, 
is seduced by Captain Donnithorne, the 
young Squire. When he leaves her in 
order to join his regiment at Windsor he 
writes a letter to her, stating that in conse- 
quence of the difference of their positions 
it would be impossible for him to marry 
her, and she at once consents to marry 
Adam Bede. But as the wedding-day ap- 
proaches so also approaches the hour of 
her shame, and she flies from her friends,— 
flies alone to seek out the Captain who had 
promised to be her friend in trouble. After 
a weary journey, the greater part of the 
way on foot, she arrives at Windsor, but 
only to discover that the Captain has gone 
with his regiment to Ireland, and nothing 
remains for her but to trudge back. She 
trudges back, body racked with pain and 
mind with anguish; she tries to commit 
suicide, but has not the courage; she at 
length gives birth to a child among stran- 
gers; she exposes the child in order to get 
rid of it; she is tried for its murder; she 
is transported; and she dies in exile. The 
Captain is very wretched, contrives to save 
her from the gallows, which was the pun- 
ishment of her crime, and then goes away 
to drown his sorrow in the war with 
France. Adam Bede is long broken- 
hearted, but in the end marries the other 
niece of the Poysers, Dinah, the gracious 
young Methodist, and the story ends with 
his happiness. There is not much of a 
story it will be seen. The great charm of 
the novel is rather in the characters intro- 
duced than in the action which they carry 
on. All the characters are so true, and so 
natural, and so racy that we like to hear 
them talk for the sake of talking. They 
are so full of strange humours and funny 
pretty sayings that we entirely overlook 
the want of movement in the story. Be- 
sides which, when the dialogue ceases, 
the author's reflections are so pointed, and 
his descriptions are so vivid, that we natu- 
rally think more of what we have than of 
what we have not. There is not a char- 
acter in the novel which is not well drawn, 
and even if the portrait is but a sketch 
still itis a true one. We have not men- 
tioned the name of Mr. Irwine, the par- 
son, who is very carefully drawn, nor of 
his mother, who is touched off in a more 
rapid manner; and yet the formerisa very 
important personage in the dialogue, and 
is a fine moral influence. throughout the 
tale. He is a very favourable specimen of 
the moral preachers of the close of the last 
century, and the author has placed him in 
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contrast to the more Scriptural style of 
which Dinah Morris, the young Methodist, 
is the representative. He sympathizes 
strongly with both, but Jeans most to the 
side of those moral teachers who have 
been somewhat harshly judged he thinks. 
Comparing Mr. Irwine with the curate of 
an “evangelical” turn who succeeded him, 
he makes Mr. Poyser pronounce this judg- 
ment:—“ Mr. Irwine was like a good meal 
o’ victual; you are the better for him with- 
out thinking on it; but Mr. Ryde is like a 
dose o’ physic; he gripes you and worrets 
you, and after all he leaves you much the 
same.” Irwine is a noble man, witha fine 
presence and a kindly Catholic nature. He 
was a silent influence, who did not trouble 
his parish much with theological “notions,” 
but gave them the example of a kind 
heart, and demanded from them the re- 
ward of honest lives. “lt’s summat like 
to see such a man as that i’ the desk of a 
Sunday,” says that rattling Mrs. Poyser. 
“As I say to Poyser, it’s like looking ata 
full crop o’ wheat, or a pasture with a fine 
dairy o’ cows in it; it makes you think the 
world’s comfortable-like.” The tolerance 
with which an author who is able to con- 
ceive the character of Dinah Morris, and 
to sympathize with her religious views, is 
thus pleased to regard a very opposite type 
of the religious character—a type which 
many worthy people, no doubt, would be 
disposed to brand as utterly irreligious, is 
one of the finest things in the novel, and 
affords a very good illustration of the ten- 
dency of the author to beat down all ex- 
ternal differences, and bring into the light 
the grand points of genuine resemblance. 
You fancy that there can be nothing in 
nature more diverse than the spiritually- 
minded, praying and preaching Dinah 
Morris, and the carnally-minded, easy, gen- 
tlemanly Mr. Irwine. I tell you, againand 
again, says Mr Eliot, that there is no dif- 
ference between them. 

It will be evident that in order to estab- 
lish the identity of man with man, an au- 
thor must travel a good deal into the region 
of latent thoughts, and unconscious or but 
semi-conscious feelings. There is a infinite 
variety in what we express; there is a 
wonderful monotony in that great world of 
life which never comes into the light, but 
moves within us like the beating of the 
heart and the breathing of the lungs—a 
constant thongh unobserved influence. It 
is in this twilight of the human soul that 
our novelist most delights to make his ob- 
servations. Old Lisbeth Bede says of her son 
Adam, who is continually visiting the Poy- 
sers with the object (unknown even to him- 
self).of seeing Dinah Morris:—* Eh, donna 
tell me what thee’t sure on; thee know’st 
nought about it. What’s he allays going 


to the Poysers’ for, if he didna want t’ see 
her? 


He goes twice where he used t’ go 
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once. Happen he knows na as he wants 
t’ see her; he knows naas TI put salt in’s 
broth, but he’d miss it pretty quick if it warna 
there.” It is to the world of thoughts indi- 
cated in Mrs. Bede’s very homely remark 
that the author has turned his chief atten- 
tion. Like Mr. Thackeray, he takes a 
peculiar pleasure in showing the contra- 
riety between thought and speech, the 
heart within and the mask without, which 
we calla face. He is always showing that 
we are better than we seem, greater than 
we know, nearer to each other than, per- 
haps, we would wish. It is a fertile theme 
of immense interest, and through the three 
volumes the author has handled it with 
rare skill. His dissection of all the mo- 
tives at work in Arthur Donnithorne’s 
mind, when he is pleased to trifle with the 
affections of Hetty, is very masterly—how 
he was tempted, how he struggled with the 
temptation, and what a strange under-cur- 
rent of feeling was carrying him on to his 
purpose, while he took note only of the 
feeble ripple on the surface. In the. case 
of poor Hetty we have a similar analysis, 
but one still more difficult, owing to the 
utterly thoughtless character of the girl. 
She, perhaps, might be accepted as a fair 
example of Pope’s very unjust saying, “ Most 
women have no characters at all.” Not 
that she is unreal—she is drawn to the 
life; but she is one of those who are so 
much less than they seem to be, whose 
most significant acts mean so little, that it 
is not easy to fix upon any central princi- 
ple in their nature, any strong point of 
thought, or word, or act which belongs to 
them. “ Hetty’s face had a language that 
transcended her feelings,” says the novelist. 

“There are faces which nature changes 
with a meaning and pathos not belonging 
to the single human soul that flutters be- 
neath them, but speaking the joys and sor- 
rows of foregone generations; eyes that 
tell of deep love, which doubtless has been 
and is somewhere, but not paired with 
those eyes—perhaps paired with pale eyes 
that can say nothing; just as a national 
language may be instinct with poetry un- 
felt by the lips that use it.” 

All through the work the same train of 
thought runs, and at the very opening of 
the novel we have a curious illustration of 
itin a remark uttered by Joshua Rann, the 
parish clerk. “Joshway,” as he is called 
by the people around, is a most imposing 
fellow, whose views of religious questions 
may be summed up in his own petty criti- 
cism :— 

“Them methodisses make folks believe 
as if they take a mug o’ drink extra, an’ 
make theirselves a bit comfortable, they'll 
have to go to hell for ’t as sure as they’re 
born. I’m not a tipplin’ man nor a drunk- 
ard—nobody can say it on me; but I like 
a extry quart at Easter or Christmas time, 
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as is nat’ral when we’re goin’ the rounds 
a-singin’, an’ folks offer’t you for nothin’; 
or when I’ma-collectin’ the dues; an I like 
a pint, wi’ my pipe, an’ a neighbourly chat 
at Mester,Casson’s now an’ then, for I was 
brought up i’ th’ Church, thank God, an’ 
ha’ been a parish clerk this two an’ thirty 
year: I should know what the Church re- 
ligion is.” 

The observation to which, however, we 
particularly refer, was made on the occa- 
sion of a crowd collecting on the village- 
green to hear the young Methodist preach. 
Many were the comments, more or less ap- 
propriate, of the village worthies on the au- 
dacious act which Dinah Morris was about 
to commit, but, surely, if there was one 
comment more unmeaning than another, 
it was that of old Joshway, who in a re- 
sounding voice exclaimed, “ Sehon, king of 
the Amorites; for His mercy endureth for 
ever; and Og, the king of Basan, for his 
mercy endureth for ever.” Mr. George 
Eliot points out, with great gusto, the un- 
conscious associations which led to this 
extraordinary speech—how Mr. Rann felt 
the necessity of muaintaining the dignity 
of the Church, how, further, he felt that this 
dignity was bound up with his own sono- 
rous utterances of the responses, and how, 
in accordance with this theory, he volleyed 
forth a quotation from the Psalm of the 
previous Sunday, in order to give a practi- 
cal illustration of the Church’s dignity. 

The gem of the novel is Mrs. Poyser, 
who, for that combination of shrewd re- 
mark and homely wit with genuine kindli- 
ness and racy style which is so taking in 
Mr. Samuel Weller, is likely to outvie all 
the characters of recent fiction, with the 
single exception of the hero we have 
named. Mrs. Poyser, in her way, is as 
amusing as either Mrs. Gamp or Mrs. 
Nickleby, and much more sensible. Wife 
of a rough and ready farmer, she is a great 
woman. Sheis the firstling of the author’s 
mind, which he is not likely to surpass, 
even as that glorious Sam Weller, the first- 
ling of Mr. Dicken’s pen, has not been out- 
shone by any successor. Mrs. Poyser per- 
vades the novel. Her wisdom is always 
coming out either spoken by herself, or 
quoted by somebody else, or mentioned by 
the author. On one occasion, the author, 
unable to express himself in his own 
words, introduces Adam Bede, to express 
the thought in his words, and Adam Bede, 
finding his own language inadequate, is 
obliged to fall back upon the expressions 
used by Mrs. Poyser, whom accordingly he 
quotes. “You’re mighty fond o’ Craig,” 
says Mrs. Poyser to her husband, speaking 
of a certain Scotch gardener ; “ but for my 
part, I think he’s welly like a cock as 
thinks the sun’s rose o’ purpose to hear him 
crow.” This is the Poyser style, remarka- 
bly effective when it is necessary to scold 





her husband, to subdue her nieces, or to 
lash the maids. It isa fine thing to hear 
her outof the goodness of her heart and 
the ge of her wisdom abuse her 
whole household. One poor maid breaks 
a jug. How they all catch it, as if there 
never happened such an event before! In 
the midst of her storming, she herself 
breaks a jug, and instantly we are enter- 
tained with the philosophy of jug-break- 
ing, from which it is to be gathered that 
there is fatality in jugs, and that they fly 
out of one’s hands with a determination 
to be broken, no matter how tight they 
are held. Her style runs into proverbs. 
“ Folks must put up wi’ their own kin, as 
they put up wi’ their own noses—it’s their 
own flesh and blood’”’—she says. “If the 
chaffcutter had the making of us, we 
should all be straw, I reckon,” she says 
again. “I’m not one o’ those as can see 
the cat i’ the dairy, an’ wonder what she’s 
come after” is another of her sayings. 
“Ah, it's fine talking. It’s hard to tell 
which is Old Harry when everybody’s got 
boots on” is also hers. Of mankind she 
says, “The men are mostly so slow, their 
thoughts overrun ’em, an’ they can only 
eatch ’em by the tail. Howiver, I’m not 
denyin’ the women are foolish; God 
Almighty made ’em to match the men.” 
She adds a little further on, “Some folks’ 
tongues are like the clocks as run on 
strikin’, not to tell you the time o’ the day, 
but because there’s summut wrong i’ their 
own inside.” A good homely woman, it 
will be observed, who knows how to keep 
her own, and doing her duty well, has 
a wonderful supply of self-complacency. 
“Eh,” she says to her husband, after a day 
of pleasure, “I’d sooner ha’ brewin’ day 
and washin’ day together nor one o° these 
pleasurin’ days. There’s no work so tirin’ 
as danglin’ about an’ starin’ an’ not rightly 
knowin’ what you’re going to do next; 
an’ keepin’ your face in smilin’ order, like 
a grocer o’ market day, for fear people 
shouldna think you civil enough. An’ 
you’ve nothing to show for’t when it’s 
done, if it isn’t a yallow face wi’ eatin’ 
things as disagree.’ This husband to 
whom she talks has a character different 
from hers, but he has caught up her style 
of conversation, and often when he is 
speaking we fancy it is Mrs. Poyser, until 
she breaks in with her more rattling, clat- 
tering tones. “I'm no friend to young fel- 
lows amarr’in’ afore they know the differ- 
ence atween a crab an’ a apple; but they 
may wait o’er long,” says Mr. Poyser, in 
terms which make us fancy that it is his 
wife who speaks. “To be sure,” strikes 
in Mrs, Poyser, “if you got past your din- 
ner time, there’ll be little relish o’ your 
meat. You turn it o’er an’ o’er wi’ your 
fork, an’ don’t eat it after all. You find 
faut wi’ your meat, an’ the faut is all i’ 
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your own stomach.” In some respects, 
also, Mrs. Poyser is repeated in another 
good lady with a querulous twist in her,— 
old Lisbeth Bede, mother of Adam. When 
her husband is dead, Adam proposes to go 
to the village to have the coffin made, 
fearing that if he worked at it himself it 
would pain his mother. “ Nay, my lad, 
nay,” Lisbeth cries out in a wailing tone, 
“thee wotna let nobody make thy feyther’s 
coffin but thyself? Who’d make itso well? 
An’ him, as know’d what good work war, an’s 
got a son as is th’ head a’ the village, 
an’ all Treddles’ on too for cleverness.”. 
“Very well, mother,” says Adam, “if 
that’s thy wish, I'll make the coffin at 
home; but I thought thee wouldstna like 
to hear the work going on.” Then comes 
the reply :—“ An why shouldna I like it? 
It’s the right thing to be done. An’ what’s 
likin’ got to do wi't? It’s choice o’ misli- 
kins is all I’n got i’ this world. One mos- 
sel’s good as another when your mouth’s 
out o’ taste. Thee mun set about it this 
mornin’ fust thing. I wunna ha nobody to 
touch the coffin but thee.” She refuses 
even to let her other son, Seth, a good 
young fellow of the soft species, assist 
Adam. “Thee was often angered wi’ thy 
feyther when he was alive; thee must be 
the better to ’m, now he’s goe’n. He'd ha 
thought nothin’ on’t for Seth to ma’s coffin.” 

We might go on quoting these speeches 
until at last we transfer half the novel to 
our colums. The hero of the work, Adam 
Bede, is not so remarkable for his speeches 
as for what he does. He speaks out in a 
strong, manly way, but not very often 
with that short epigrammatic force which 
is so characteristic of Mrs. Poyser, Lis- 
beth Bede, and the schoolmaster, Bartle 
Massey, who, by the way, has met with a 
disappointment in earlylife, and has ever 
since been a womanhater, as will be seen 
in the following profound remark :—* Non- 
sense! it’s the silliest lie a sensible man 
like you ever believed, to say a woman 
makes a house comfortable. It’s a story 
got up, because the women are there, and 
something must be found for ’em to do. I 
tell you there isn’t a thing under the sun 
that needs to be done at all, but whata 
man can do better than a woman, unless 
bearing children, and they do that in a 
poor make-shift way; it had better ha’ 
been left to the men—it had better ha’ 
been left to the men.” The speeches of 
Seth Bede and of Dinah Morris, though 
excellent as illustrations of character, are 
like those of Adam, not of the epigram- 
matic sort. Dinah’s sermon is very fine, 
and she herself is a most beautiful piece 
of portraiture—a perfect chrysolite. The 
minor sketches are superabundant; they 
crowd the canvass. We have not here 
one great and real character in the midst 
of a mob of lay figures. The subordinate 
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personages are in their way quite as well 
pictured as the leading ones. The whole 
work, indeed, leaves upon us the impres- 
sion of something highly finished and well 
matured, and we close the volumes, won- 
dering whether the author is to do better in 
his next novel,—curious, also, to know 
who the author really is. Nobody seems 
to know who is Mr. George Eliot, and 
when his previous work appeared it was 
even surmised that he must be a lady 
since none but a woman’s hand couid 
have painted those touching scenes of 
clerical life. Now the question will be 
raised, can this be a young author? Is all 
this mature thought, finished portraiture, 
and crowd of characters the product of 
a ‘pretence hand and of callow genius ? 
If it is, the hand must have an extraordi- 
nary cunning, and the genius must be of 
the highest order. 


History oF France. From the earliest times 
to 1848. By the Rev. James Wuire, 
author of “The Eighteen Christian Cen- 
turies.”” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
346 and 348, Broadway. 1859. 


This aims to be a popular rather than a 
philosophic history. The author tells us 
he was prompted to undertake his work 
chiefly for the large class of readers who 
wish to recall historic knowledge which 
time has nearly obliterated, and for the yet 
larger and increasing class who desire to 
be informed, shortly and intellgibly, of 
what is most important to be known in 
the annals of various states. On the faith 
of this statement, we looked for a brief 
and barren abridgment of the more impor- 
tant facts connécted with the progress of 
this people; but we were agreeably sur- 
prised to find instead a vigorous and clear 
sketching of the shifting scenes of French 
history, beginning with the reign of Clovis 
and ending with the happy reign of Louis 
Napoleon, the supplanter of the Republic 
of 1848, the founder of the Empire of 
1853. The style of the work rises occa- 
sionally into eloquence, It is clear and 
clever; and while at times the author uses 
a word of doubtful orthapy, he more than 
makes atonement for the misdemeanor by 
the living qualities he has succeeded in 
infusing intu it. We give his introductory 
sketch of English prejudices against the 
French, as a fair example of the ordinary 
tone of the book—of the vices as well as 
the excellencies of its style: 


Some years ago it would have been an 
unexampled stretch of liberality to have 
confessed that France had any good quali- 
ties at all. We were in the habit of wrap- 
ping ourselves up very comfortably in the 
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folds of our own conceit, and looking down 
on the rest of mankind as a very inferior 
race of mortals. We took the additional 
precaution of maintaining our own supe- 
riority by calling our neighbours by the 
most insulting names. We pictured them 
as the most ludicrous imitations of hu- 
manity, as if one of Nature’s journeymen 
had made the Frenchman, and not made 
him well. He was a lean, half-starved, 
Janky-legged creature, looking in hopeless 
despair, with watery mouth and bleared 
eyes, at a round of English beef. His atti- 
tudes were grotesque, his language even 
became immensely amusing, because he 
did not speak our tongue with the slang 
of a hackney-coachman and the pronun- 
ciation of a Cockwey. We called him 
Jack Frog, because we believed he fed on 
those unsubstantial animals, which we also 
fancied the exact image of himself in hop- 
piness of motion and yellowness of skin. 
His cowardice was unvarying. One Eng- 
lishman was always equal to half-a-dozen 
of the “mounseers;” and, in short, we 
were a most unjust, narrow-minded, pud- 
ding-headed set of self-glorifiers, adding to 
the isolation that belongs to the whole na- 
tion in right of its four seas the still more 
separating insularity of our own individual 
opinions. We were islands altogether, no 
where connected with the rest of mankind. 
Our country was an island, we despised 
the rest of Europe; our county was an 
island, we despised the other shires; our 
parish was an island, with peculiar habits, 
modes and institutions; our households 
were islands; and, to complete the whole, 
each stubborn, broad-shouldered, strong- 
backed Englishman was an island himself, 
surrounded by a misty and tumultnous sea 
of prejudices and hatreds, generally unap- 
proachable, and at all times utterly repu- 
diative of a permanent bridge. We are 
better now. The sea, where it is not 
drained off, is very calm and very shal- 
low. We look with clearer eyes upon dis- 
tant and unaccustomed objects. We can 
believe that the marshals of the Emperor 
and generals of the Restoration can be 
chivalrous soldiers and kind-hearted men ; 
that a Dutchman does not wear seven pair 
of trousers; that an Jtalian sometimes suc- 
ceeds in not murdering his mother; and 
that, granted the same conditions, the con- 
duct of a Swede, of an Austrian, of a Prus- 
sian, and even of a Muscovite, would be 
very much the same. It is lucky that this 
change of opinion and widening of our 
sympathies Has taken place; for if all our 
inquiries in these historic sketches were to 
end in the production of the cringing, grin- 
ning, trembling mountebank and impostor 
it was anciently the fashion to consider 
the Frenchman, the labour would be greatly 
misapplied. But our investigation will not 
be so poorly rewarded as this. It will end 
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with the presentment of a nation filled 
with many grand recollections, and, in 
spite of present appearances, buoyant with 
grander future hopes— a people so ingeni- 
ous, so intellectual, and so active, that its 
influence thrills through the thoughts of 
Europe with the rapidity and clearness of 
the electric wires; and so powerful, by the 
size and situation of its domain, and the 
bravery of its armies, that the authority of 
its sword in the political government of 
the world is as great as of its genius and 
philosophy in the regions of literature and 
science. 

Both as friend and foe that great country 
has proved itself worthy of our respect. 
None ever fouglit more bravely against us, 
as many a bright and some melancholy 
names in our annals can witness, and none 
ever stood shoulder to shoulder, or advanced 
foot to foot, more gallantly or more truly, 
as Alma, the trenches of Sebastopol, and 
the great day of Inkermann have written 
in the heart of England. Therefore, with 
the feelings of brotherhood and kindness 
cemented by such ties, or at all events, 
with the manly respect due to a brave and 
chivalrous race with whom our relations 
may no longer be those of political union 
or mutual aid, let us see what steps were 
necessary before the present France at- 
tained her proud position. 


BREAKFAST, DinneR AND TEA: Viewed Clas- 
sically, Poetically and Practically. Con- 
taining Numerous Curious Dishes and 
Feasts of All Times and All Countries. 
Besides three hundred Modern Receipts. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1859. 


A book to suit all tastes. I+ is got up in 
the best style of the publishers. They 
seem to have made some atonement for 
the ease with which the volume was writ- 
ten by the pains they have been at to make 
ita fine specimen of typography. 

The writer has scattered through bis 
volume a selection of illustrative anec- 
dotes, which give an appropriate spice and 
flavour to it. He is thus providing for the 
moral palate, as in some of his recipes, he 
designs merely to gratify the physical. A 
few of these will be relished by our readers. 


“ BUTTER-MAKING CHURN. 


“ A writer in 1685 mentions ‘that an old 
woman in Essex came into a house ata 
time when as the maid was churning of 
butter, and having laboured long and could 
not make her butter come, the old woman 
told the maid what was wont to be done 
when she was a maid, and also in her mo- 
ther’s time,—that if it happened their but- 
ter would not come readily, they used a 
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charm to be said over it, whilst yet it was 
in beating, and it would come straight- 
ways, and that was this: 


‘ Come, butter, come; 
Come, butter, come; 
Peter stands at the gate 
Waiting for a butter’d cake; 
Come, butter, come ; 


‘This,’ said the old woman, ‘being said 
three times, will make your butter come— 
for it was taught my mother by a learned 
churchman in Queen Mary’s days, when 
churchmen had more cunning and could 
teach people many a trick that our minis- 
ters now-a-days know not.’” 


* FORKS. 


“It is generally supposed that Tom Cory- 
ate, of queer memory, introduced the use 
of forks from Italy, so lately as the time of 
James I. But the Provincal Plantagenet 
Queens did not feed with their fingers, 
whatever their English subjects might do; 
since in the list of Eleanor’s plate occurs 
a pair of knives with silver sheaths enam- 
eled, with fork of crystal, and a silver fork 
handled with ebony and ivory. Queen 
Elizabeth had ‘one of golde, one of corall, 
slightly garnished with golde, and one of 
crystal, garnished with golde slightly, and 
sparcks of garnetts.’ But she kept them 
for ornament, and not for use—preferring 
to feed herself with her fingers. 

“The prejudice against this article of 
table furniture was great, even amongst 
the higher classes. One of the divines of 
that day preached against the use of it as 
‘an insult on Providence not to touch one’s 
meat with one’s fingers.’ 

“It was about the year 1600 that a travel 
ler by the name of Tom Coryate noticed the 
common use of a fork by the Italians. He 
says: ‘The reason of this is, the Italian 
cannot by any means endure to have his 
dish of meat touched with fingers, seeing 
that all men’s fingers are not alike clean! 
‘Therefore, I myself thought good to imitate 
the Italian fashion by this forked cutting 
of meate, not only while I was in Italy, 
but also in Germany, and oftentimes in 
England since I came home.’ 

“For a long time after this, it was only 
the ‘spruce gallants’ who had travelled in 
Italy that used the fork, it being classed 
among foreign fopperies.” 


“THE EFFECT OF PIES UPON COURTIERS. 


“Sir Rob’t Sidney was governor of Flush- 
ing in the Hague. Becoming tired of this 


difficult and onerous post, vexed and fet- 
tered as he was for want of means to sus- 
tain the honour of his country, he became 
home-sick, and earnestly solicited leave of 
absence for a few weeks, to visit his wife 
and children. Queen Elizabeth considered 
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him a more efficient person than any one 
she could put in his place, and so refused 
to accede to his wishes. Great interest 
was made by Lady Sidney with the ladies 
of the bed-chamber and the ministers, to 
second her request. Among the presents 
she made to propitiate the ministers, were 
boar-pies. They were esteemed very choice 
dainties, and were sent from the Hague by 
poor Sir Robert for the purpose. It is 
noted, that after my Lord of Essex and 
my Lord Treasurer have their boar-pies, 
Lady Sidney reserved none for herself, but 
bestowed her two on Sir Robert Cecil, in 
the hope that he would second her suit for 
ber lord’s return; nor was she disappoint- 
ed; the boar-pies proved super-excellent, 
and so completely propitiated Mr. Secre- 
tary, that the next time the petition of Sir 
Robert Sidney was presented to her Ma- 
jesty by her ladies, he knelt down, and 
besought her Majesty to hear him in behalf 
of the home-sick ambassador; and after 
representing the many causes which ren- 
dered him so desirous of revisiting his na- 
tive land, entreated her only to license his 
teturn for six weeks. But the Queen was 
obdurate. Whether the boar-pies failed to 
reach her Majesty, or she was not to be 
moved by such things, is not known.” 


“COOKS AND COOKERY. 


‘To cookery we owe well-ordered states 
Assembling men in dear society. 
. 4 beneath the earth lay hid 
The precious salt, that gold of cookery ! 
And when its particles the palate thrilled, 
The source of seasonings, charm of cookery, 
came. 

They served a paunch, with rich ingredi- 
ents stored, 

And tender kid, within two covering plates, 

Warm melted in the mouth. So art im- 
proved! 

At length a miracle, not yet performed, 

They minced the meat, which rolled in 
herbage soft, 

Nor meat nor herbage seemed, but to the 
eye, 

And ~ the taste, the counterfeited dish 

Mimick’d some curious fish; invention 
rare! 

Then every dish was seasoned more and 
more, 

Salted, or sour, or sweet, and mingled oft 

Oatmeal and honey. To enjpy the meal 

Men congregated in the populous towns, 

And cities flourished, which we cooks 
adorned 

With all the pleasures of domestic life.’ 


“The culinary art is as old as the human 
race. As man had control given him over 
all the animal and vegetable world, he 
very soon contrived to make every thing 
useful to himself; and in providing for the 
claims of hunger, he followed the first dic- 
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tates of nature. Such articles of food as 
were not palatable in their natural state, 
he made so by mixing them with others 
agreeable to the taste, or by submitting 
them to the action of fire. 

“ An early instance of skill in cooking is 
given in the case of Rebecca, who dressed 
the flesh of a young kid after the manner of 
venison, when she wished to obtain the 
blessing for her favourite son. 

“A similar proof of the progress of the 
ancients in the culinary art, is shown in 
the anecdote of the King of Bithynia, who, 
in some expedition against the Scythians, 
in the winter, and at a great distance from 
the sea, had a violent longing for a small 
fish called aphy. His cook cut a turnip 
into the exact shape of the fish, fried it in 
oil, salted, and well powdered it with the 
grains of a dozen black poppies, and served 
it before the king. His majesty’s taste was 
so exquisitely deceived, that he praised the 
root to his guests as a most excellent fish! 

“The Queen of Caria. who had been as- 
sisted by Alexander the Great, in order to 
express her affectionate regards, sent him 
every day a number of excellent dishes 
and a handsome dessert; at last she sent 
to him some of her best cooks and bakers. 

“ Although this last gift was rejected by 
Alexander, it wag none the less a mark of 
high favour, and indicates the value set 
upon these personages in the houses of the 
opulent and noble. 


“As luxury and refinement spread from 
Asia into Europe, a fastidious taste in eat- 
ing arose among the Greeks, and with them 
all the resources of the cook were called 
into requisition. 

“Cooks were hired or purchased at enor- 
mous prices, those from Sicily being par- 
ticularly valued for their great skill. Sparta 
alone resisted the advance of luxury and 
the introduction of foreign cooks. On one 
occasion her magistrates expelled a Sicilian 
cook from the city, observing, ‘that the aid 
of Mythicus was unnecessary, as hunger 
was the best seasoning.’ 

“ At Athens, the chief cook, when direct- 
ed to prepare a feast, not only inquired the 
number of guests expected, but also who 
and what they were, that he might adapt 
the dishes to their various tastes. Thus 
he is represented by one of the poets as 
asking :— 


“Cook. What is the number of guests 
invited 
To this fine marriage feast? 
they all 
Athenian citizens, or are there some 
Foreigners and merchants ? 


And are 


B. What 1s that to you, 
Since you are but the cook to dress the 
dinner? 
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Cook. It is the first part of my art, O 
father, 

To know the tastes of those who are to 
eat. 

For instance, if you ask a Rhodian, 

Set a fine shad or lebias before him, 

Well boiled and hot, the moment that he 
enters. 

That’s what he likes; he'll like it better so 

Than if you add a cup of myrine wine. 


B. Well, that idea of shad is not a bad 
one. 


Cook. Then, if a Byzantine should be your 
guest, 

Steep all you offer such a man in worm- 
wood, 

And let your dishes taste of salt and garlic; 

For fish are all so plenty in their country 

That the men all are full of rheum and 
phlegm. 

If some guests from the islands come, 

Who always feed on fish of every sort, 

Fresh from the sea,—such men like not 
salt dishes, 

But think them make-shifts. 
men their food 

Well seasoned, forced, and stuffed with 
choicest spices. 

* . * + * * * 


I like to see the faces of the guests, 

To feed them as their age and station 
claim; 

If my young royster be a mettled spark, 

Who melts an acre in a savory dish 

To charm his mistress, scuttle-fish and 
crabs, 

And all the shelly race, with mixture due 

Of cordials filtered, exquisitely rich ; 

To a philosopher—that animal 

Voracious—solid ham and bulky feet; 

But to the financier, with costly niceness, 

Glociscus rare, or rarity more rare. 

Insensible the palate of old age; 

More difficult than the soft lips of youth 

To move—I put much mustard in their 
dish; 

With quickening sauces make the stupor 
keen, 

And lash the lazy blood that creeps within. 


Give such 


“That he ruled in the kitchen with a full 
consciousness of his own importance, is 
thus displayed :— 


“T never enter in my kitchen, I! 

But sit apart, and in the cool, direct, 

Observant of what passes, scullions toil. 

I guide the mighty whole, 

Explore the causes, prophesy the dish. 

’Tis thus I speak: ‘Leave, leave that pon- 
derous ham; 

Keep up the fire, and lively play the flame 

Beneath those lobster patties,’ ‘patient 
here, 

Fixed as a statue, skim, incessant skim.’ 
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‘Steep well this small glociscus* in its 
sauce, 

And boil that sea-dog in a cullender.’ 

‘This eel requires more salt and marjoram;’ 

‘Roast well that piece of kid on either side 

Equal;’ ‘that sweet-bread boil not over 


much,’ 
Tis thus, my friend, I make the concert 
play. 
© * * - * * * 


And then no useless dish my table crowds. 
Harmonious ranged, and consonantly just, 
As in a concert instruments resound, 

My ordered dishes in their courses chime.” 


Tue History or Heropotus. A new Eng- 
lish version, edited with copious Notes and 
Appendices, illustrating the History and 
Geography of Herodotus, from the most 
recent sources of information; and em- 
bodying the chief resylts, Historical and 
Ethnographical, which have been obtained 
in the Progress of Cuneiform and Hiero- 
glyphical Discovery. By Grorce Rawtt- 
son, M. A., late Fellow and Tutor of Ex- 
eter College, Oxford, assisted by Col. Sir 
Henry Rawlison, K. C. B., and Sir J. G. 
Wilkison, F. R. 8. With Maps and Iilus- 
trations. Vol. L, pp. 563. 


“The object of this work is to present 
the English reader with a correct yet free 
translation, and to collect and methodize 
the chief illustrations of the author, which 
modern learning and research have ac- 
cumulated. Parallel with the progress of 
the work, a series of fresh discoveries have 
been made upon its (to us) more important 
subjects—the ethnography of the East, 
and the history and geography of Babylo- 
nia and Assyria. The results of these 
discoveries, up to the latest, have been in- 
corporated in the illustrative part of the 
work—great part.of it having been from 
time to time re-written, as new light has 
been thrown upon doubtful points.” 


We have copied thus far the prospectus 
of this work, sent us by the American 
Publishers. It is an accurate description 
of the merits of this translation. which is 
unquestionably very far superior to the 
translation of Bealoe, and is destined even- 
tually to supplant it. The labours of the 
Editors in the present volume are enor- 
mously disproportioned to the amount of 
translation they have given. We have 114 
pages of introduction before reaching the 
beginning of the history. There is first 
an outline life of Herodotus ; then follows 
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a description of the sources from which 
he compiled his history ; after that a eriti- 
cal analysis of his merits and defects 
asa historian, his great defect being as- 
certained to be a want of insight into the 
causes, bearing and interconnexion of the 
events he records, and his most attractive 
quality, the wonderful variety in which he 
deals. “Not only historian but geogra- 
pher, traveller, naturalist, mythology, mor- 
alist, antiquarian, he leads us from one 
subject to another— 


From grave to gay, from lively to severe 


—never pursuing his main narrative for 
any long time without the introduction of 
some agreeable episodical matter, rarely 
carrying an episodical transgression to 
such an extent as to be any severe trial to 
our patience.” After the introduction, the 
translation of the first book, (the only book 
given in this volume,) follows, comprising 
158 pages. Then we have the appendix 
filling up the remainder of the volume. 
This appendix consists of eleven essays, 
beside a few additional notes. Their sub- 
jects are, of the early chronology and his- 
tory of Lydia, of the physical and political 
geography of Asia Minor, of the chronol- 
ogy and history of the great Median Em- 
pire, of the religion of the Ancient Per- 
sians, the chronology and history of the 
great Assyrian Empire, the history of the 
later Babylonians, the geography of Meso- 
potamia and adjacent countries, the reli- 
gion of the Babylonians and Assyrians, 
the ethnic affinities of the nations of West- 
ern Asia, the various titles of Jupiter, and 
of the invention of coining and the earliest 
specimens of coined money. 

Remembering the ordinary allotment to 
human life, we may be permitted to ex- 
press the hope (public though it be) that 
the present volume contains the major part 
of illustrations to be given. At the rate 
of one book per volume, with a body of 
notes like the present, the translation will 
be too cumbrous and expensive for any 
save enthusiasts in the study of Herodo- 
tean history: and such would probably 
not need the help of the learned transla 
tors either in transferring into elegant 
English the Greek of the writer or in form- 
ing an accurate estimate of his excellen- 
cies and defects, or even in discussions of 
collateral subjects illustrative of his text. 
If the Publishers comply with their prom- 
ise on the title page, to complete the book 
in four volumes, the Editors must have 
their note-producing powers curtailed. 

In the preface to this volume, the trans- 
lators mention a translation of the work 
by Mr. Isaac Taylor—a book we happen 





* A shell-fish. 
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not to have met with. Mr. Taylor’s la- 
bours in other fields have been so success- 
ful, that we cannot doubt he has done this 
creditably to himself and with advantage 
to the public. Why has there not been 
an American reprint of it? We commend 
the suggestion to the Publishers of this 
volume as one likely to answer a wider 
popularity than the present translation. 
With Taylor fora guide and note-maker, 
the chapters of the old historian would 
acquire even a more fresh and idea-pro- 
voking and mirth-provoking interest. Per- 
haps the essay on Enthusiasm was the 
first of the translators’ Herodotean studies. 
He could not have found a happier ex- 
ample of the quality he so much com- 
mends than in the muse-loving, chatty and 
credulous Halicarnassian. 


A Narorat Puinosopny. Embracing the 
most recent Discoveries in the various 
Branches of Physics, and exhibiting the 
Application of Scientific Principles in 
Every-Day Life. By G. P. Quackennos, 
A. M., Author of “First Lessons in 
Composition,’ “Illustrated School His- 
tory of the United States,” ¢te. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1859. 


Accompanying this book the Publishers 
have sent us a long and carefully prepared 
notice of its merits. We take it for grant- 
ed itis all true. In the partial examina- 
tion we have been able to give it, we have 
found the volume to be at least equal (we 
think it superior) to other text books on 
the subject. We have space only for a 
brief extract from this criticism— 


“Everything appears to be brought up 
to date. Even the remarkable balloon trip 
of La Mountain on the first of July last, 
receives due notice under the head of 
aerial navigation. The recent discoveries 
of Faraday and others in the departments 
of Magneto-Electricity, Electro-magnetism 
and Dia-magnetism, are presented, briefly, 
it is true, but all the more profitably to the 
learner on that account. The number of 
the Elements is correctly stated at 62, and 
that of the Planets (including Asteroids) 
at 60; other school-book authors, behind 
the age, set them down variously at from 
30 to 50. Platinum no longer figures in 
the Table of Specific Gravities as the 
heaviest of substances, but gives place to 
Iridium. Venus is made a little larger, in- 
stead of smaller, than the Earth ;---and so, 
in every department, whatever advance 
has been made by scientific research du- 
ring the last few years, will be found em- 
bodied here. The Author, in his Preface, 
announces his intention ‘to keep his 
book up to the times by constant revision, 
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and to make such alterations and addi- 
tions as the progress of discovery may re- 
quire.’ Judging from the indications of 
life and energy which the volume itself 
furnishes, this promise will be faithfully 
kept.” 


We commend the work as an important 
contribution to school-book literature. 


Geratp Firzceratp, “Tae Cuevauier.” 
By Cuartes Lever, Author of Charles 
O'Malley, &c., &e., &e. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1859. 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The fortunes of the last of the unhap- 
py race of Stuart furnish Mr. Lever with 
the basis of the present work, in which 
are to be found many of his happiest char- 
acteristics as a novelist. There is much 
fine delineation of personal traits in the 
progress of the story, and the life of Mira- 
beau is traced in strong, deep lines which 
powerfully impress the reader. Masterly 
landscape pieces also abound, from which 
the artist might paint the desolate scenery 
of the Appenines with wonderful success, 
without ever having climbed the lonely 
Sierras that lie between Florence and 
Rome. Mr. Lever has caught the very 
spirit of Nature that broods over modern 
Italy, nor is he less happy in his drawings 
of the decayed capitals of the beautiful 
peninsula. The great fault of the volume 
is the excess of incident. “The Cheva- 
lier” is hurried through “ hair-breadth es- 
capes” the most improbable, of fevers, of 
assassinations, the conscriptions of Robes- 
pierre and the violence of the Parisian 
mob, to meet his death at last in a man- 
ner as far as possible remote from the 
usual course of affairs; but even in the 
fictitious narrative, the author has ingeni- 
ously ir.troduced extracts from the corres- 
pondence of Sir Horace Mann with Horace 
Walpole to sustain his account of the last 
of the Stuarts. The book will add noth- 
ing to Mr. Lever’s reputation, but will 
be read with pleasure at the watering- 
places. 





ANNIVERSARY AppreEss, before the Zenobian 
Society of Fluvanna Female Institute, de- 
livered July 6th, 1859, by A. Jupson 
Crane, of Richmond. Richmond: H. K. 
Ellyson’s Steam Presses, 147 Main St. 
1859. 


Mr. Crane is very well known as a 
speaker and writer. The present is one 
of his best efforts. It has been character- 
ized as very far above the ordinary range 
of such addresses, 
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Lire AnD Liserty in America: or, Sketches 
of a Tour in the United States and Can- 
ada in 1857-8. By Cuarues’ Mackay, 
LL. D., F. 8S. A. With Ten Illustrations. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, Pub- 
lishers. 1859. [From A. Morris, 97 
Main Street. 


The characteristic of this volume is 
dulness. Other English tourists have 
manifested their incapacity to take en- 
larged views of men and manners by su- 
perficial books on American Society, but 
not one of them has approached the heavy 
style of Dr. Mackay. It is impossible to 
feel much hurt by such shafts as this gen- 
tleman directs against us. They are alto- 
gether too blunt and shot from too feeble 
a string to do any mischief. We really 
cannot advise any one to purchase these 
Sketches of a Tour in America who is not 
in want of an opiate, such as shall bring 
a deep, gentle slumber over the senses 
without subsequent danger to the nervous 
system. Weare ata loss to account for 
the extraordinary stupidity in prose of a 
writer whose verse exhibits always great 
cleverness, and at times the hold upon the 
feelings which belongs to the true poet. 
We care little for the learned Doctor’s 
anti-slavery views, but we object most of 
all to their being conveyed in such point- 
less paragraphs. Really it is too great a 
trial upon our patience to ask that we shall 
answer cavils at our institutions which 
we can only read ten minutes at a time, 
because of coma inevitably supervening. 


Tue Lire or Janez Buntine, D.D., with No- 
tices of Contemporary Personages and 
Events. By his son, Tuomas Percivan 
Bunting. Vol. I. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1859. [From A. Morris, 
97 Main Street. 


The record of a worthy Methodist cler- 
gyman, who by the purity of his life, the 
energy of his character, the unaffected be- 
nevolence of his heart, and the unremitted 
fervour of his ministrations, endeared 
himself to thousands of the followers of 
Wesley in England, and who has gone to 
his eternal reward. The pious labour of 
unfolding the lesson of his life has been 
fitly performed by his son, and the book 
has been presented to the American pub- 
lic in an acceptable form by the Harpers, 
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who promise a fine steel portrait in the 
second volume. The silhouette which is 
prefixed to this gives us a very vivid no- 
tion of the appearance of the old patri- 
arch in his quaint costume. 


Tent anp Harem: Notes of an Oriental 
Trip. By Carouine Pains. New York: 
D. Appleton and Company. 1859. 
[From James Woodhouse & Co., 139 
Main Street. 


Somehow we do not weary of books on 
the East. Now that railways pierce the 
Alps and Rome has been thoroughly An- 
glicised with gas-lights, reading rooms, 
omnibusses and fox-hounds, it seems to be 
the only genuine land of poetic associa- 
tions left to us. We still like to dream of 
waving palms, and arid deserts where 
wrial palaces lure the traveller onward, 
and of storied Nile and hallowed Jeru- 
salem—we can bear with the constant re- 
petition of the disenchantments incident 
to the journey, for the sake of having the 
past recalled to us in all its oriental mag- 
nificence. In the volume now on our ta- 
ble, we have a very pleasant transcript of 
travel by a refined and observant woman 
who went through the most interesting re- 
gions bordering on the Agean, the distant 
Mediterranean and the Red Seas. She 
tells us much that is new about Turkish 
habits and customs, the privileges of her 
sex having admitted her to a nearer view 
of society than men ever obtain among 
the Mahommedans. The style is lively 
and unambitious, just that of elegant let- 
ter-writing in which women so much ex- 
cel. And itis clear from the whole tone 
of the volume that the author had the 
very best requisite of the tourist, the dis- 
position philosophically to be satisfied 
with everything connected with her per- 
sonal comfort. “Tent and Harem” sug- 
gests one thing with reference to books 
on the East which we may as well take 
this opportunity of mentioning—the de- 
sirableness of having a fixed English or- 
thography of Eastern words. We hardly 
know our old friends the Mamelukes, when 
they are written down Memlooks, we do 
not recognize the necessity of a final A in 
Sheik, and we greatly prefer caigue to 
kaik, both on account of the music and 
the types. If the author were consistent 
she would write “Harem,’’ “ Hareem.” 
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